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From Out 
of the 
Shadows 
Comes 
SPEEDY 
KEEN 


If someone ever asked me to compile a list of 
my ten favourite singles of all time I'd have 
five 'definites' straight away and about 200 
‘maybes’. One of the ‘definites’ would be 
‘Something In The Air’ by Thunderclap 
Newman, a spectacular, glorious record pro- 
duced by none other than Pete Townshend 
and written by one John ‘Speedy’ Keen. 
You've all heard it of course... . it was 
released around about the summer of 1969, 
zoomed straight up the charts to No.1, and 
stayed in the Top Twenty for eight weeks ... 
it's now a classic of its era—a mixture of 
novelty, surprise, superb production, beauti- 
ful melody and evocative lyrics. It was, in 
retrospect, an obvious hit, but at the time 
it was viewed as a fluke, and thrust the un- 
suspecting Thunderclaps into a nightmare 
world of endless gigging, interminable pres- 
sures from unscrupulous hustlers and bread- 
heads, and generally destroyed any chance 
they ever had of being taken seriously. ` 

To most people, Thunderclap Newman 
meant ‘Something In The Air’ and vice 
versa, and that was it. What wasn’t so well- 
known, or rather so widely acknowledged, is 
the fact that they went on to make a 
brilliant and criminally neglected album 
called Hollywood Dream, and became super- 
heroes in the States, while over here they 
couldn't even command a modicum of air- 
time on our wonderful radio network. Asa 
result of a combination of apathy, frus- 
tration, and indecision, they broke up mid- 
way through 1970 and the three main 
members of the band, Andy Newman, 
Jimmy McCulloch, and Speedy Keen went 
on to pursue solo careers of varying success. 
(They’d been augmented by two extra 
members at one point—Jim Pitman-Avery 
on bass, and Jimmy’s brother Jack on 
drums.) Andy Newman made a curious but 
enjoyable solo LP called Rainbow (Track 
2406 103) and has played, and is probably 
still playing with, a number of trad jazz 
bands; Jimmy McCulloch of course has made 
a successful name for himself as a highly 
proficient rock guitarist playing with Stone 
The Crows, Blue, and now Wings. But the 
man whose career we will attempt to un- 
ravel here is Speedy Keen, an East-ender 
by birth and a compulsive talker and joker... 
a man given to wild and exuberant gestic- 
ulations, and an extremely friendly bloke 
to interview. After a see-saw career of seismic 
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proportions, Speedy is now with Island 
Records poised to launch into a successful 
stage of his life —a period of more long-term 
security than he’s experienced before, and 
it was at Island’s St Peter’s square head-, 
quarters that I tracked him down... in the 
staff canteen, looning about and bubbling 
over with the sort of enthusiasm you’d 
expect from a man who’s just been released 
from Death Row. 

As an easy point of reference we started 
talking about his early, days and his involve- 
ment with Pete Townshend. (N.B. Some of 
this stuff has been covered previously in 
ZigZag 15, but has been repeated here to 
provide a fuller, more comprehensive view 
of things.) 


En STARTED out as a professional 
drummer. I worked on the continent 
. . lived in Italy for a year and Spain 
for nine months. I basically went 
there on jobs and I either ran out of money 
or got fired. I worked with a band called 
The Second Thoughts around about the 
time the Ealing Club started up and we had 
a really good following there. Then I met 
Pete Townshend. I met him on a session... 
I was working for a band called The Cat 
which doesn’t exist now and probably didn’t 
exist nine weeks afterwards. But I used to do 
a lot of professional drumming for lots of 
different people, and I was doing these 
sessions and he was producing the band. We 
worked on that for about 2 or 3 days and 
gradually got to know each other. The only 
thing that came out of those sessions in fact 
was my friendship with Pete which has been 
of more value to me than any friendship I’ve 


ever had. I remember going back to Pete’s one 
day and he played me his early demos which 
for me was like the beginning of what I’m 
doing now really. I was so impressed by how 
they’d been put together and multi-recorded 
...it was a whole world that I hadn't looked 
at before. So he switched on the light for me 
that day. I thought “If it takes five years, 
that's what I want to do, and if I get any- 
where near that competence I'll be well 
pleased’. So that's really what I’ve been 
doing —learning howto write as it were. 

"Writing has always been one of the most 
important things to me. I once played in a 
band called The Rogues in Italy and they 
were an English band who used to write all 
this Italian material, and as a drummer I used 
to become very frustrated. Whenever I played 
I used to think Well I can write better songs 
than this”. Except R'n'B, I really liked that, 
and old rock'n'roll—the original stuff, I've 
always liked that more than anything else. 
But I always think that it's soul-less if you've 
got to try and learn how to play it .. . it 
either comes naturally or it doesn't. And I've 
always thought that, that's why I’ve tried to 
write my own stuff —that's been my mainstay 
even in my drumming days. I always wanted 
to play the way J wanted to play —to learn 
from other people but not copy them.” 


PEEDY'S CAREER as a writer 
started off quite successfully as 
one of his earliest and most notable 
credits is on the Who's Sell Out 

for which he wrote ‘Armen ia, City In The 

Sky”. 

“That was really very early stuff and the 
first real big thing I ever did. But I was still 


very unsure of what I was doing. I was with 
Pete most of the time—we were very close 
and it was like an instant friendship. After a 
few weeks of knowing him I felt like I'd 
known him all my life. We went to a lot of 
gigs together and made a lot of demos. It 
was good for me at that point because al- 
though I was happy as a professional drum- 
mer I was really missing a whole world —I 
knew I was missing it but I didn't know how 
to approach it. I remember hearing songs like 
Run Run Run’ a long time ago and things 
like that really did me in for about three 
weeks. It was a great surge of energy it 
brought on. At that point Pete had done an 
incredible amount of homework —home 
recording and multi-tracking. So the amount 
of work he's done since then is enormous. I 
know that he's still got all my old stuff.” 

Exit Speedy Keen —writer, drummer, and 
at one point to make ends meet, lorry 
driver, and enter— 


THUNDERCLAP NEWMAN 

“Pete got Thunderclap Newman together. He 
just said: ‘I know these two guys, who, like 
you, are geniuses [laughs] , and I think we 
ought to do something together ... . do some 
of your numbers.' Andy and Jimmy were total 
strangers. Jimmy I could immediately identify 
with —he was a rock guitarist although he 

liked my acoustic-type songs, but Andy, well 
he couldn't relate to us and we couldn't 

relate to him —he was an engineer in the GPO. 
But something magical happened from the 
very first second. The first thing we did was 
some music for a friend of Pete's at art 
college—a college film, and it just fell to- 
gether. We all had to compromise greatly 
when it came to recording —that shows on our 
album. In actual fact the majority of the re- 


cordings were really difficult . . . we had to 
really concentrate on what we were doing. 
We knew it was good, but we couldn't go 
like, 'Hey man, that was heavy' We'd think, 
"Well that track was really hard work'. But 
two years later we'd suddenly realise how 
good it was. And we realised at the time that 
it was all very opposite . . . it was hard to 
relate to each other in terms of what we wan- 
ted to do and say. I think Hollywood Dream, 
and I know it's the writer saying this, I 

think it’s really very special, and I’ve always 
said that... . I’ve always defended it even 
when I didn't have to. It was a very difficult 
period with the Thunderclaps when they 
tried to put us out on the road. Anybody 
with enough insight would have seen that the 
best thing to do would be to make another 
album and then another one, because it was 
such a unique experience, playing it as well as 
listening to it. Pete was the guiding force 
there, he put it together. He’s amazing—well 
he's amazing any way —but he's amazing be- 
cause he must have seen it all before it was 
even brought together, which is incredible. 
I'm proud of that . . . not only ‘Something 
In The Air’ but the whole Hollywood Dream 
album. I know there are millions of brilliant 
albums out, but there aren't that many with 
that kind of twist to them." 


F THAT LAST statement sounds a 
trifle big-headed to you, then let me 
say that it's completely justified. Holly- 
wood Dream (Track 2406 003) isa 
brilliant album, full of great songs with 
poignant lyrics and beautiful melodies. Every 
track's a winner for me but my special favour- 
ites are ‘Wild Country’, ‘Accidents’, The 
Reason’ and ‘Something In The Air’—all of 
which were released as singles. Incidentally, 


the b-sides of ‘Something In The Air, ‘The 
Reason’ and ‘Accidents’ are not on the album 
and they are ‘Wilhelmina’, ‘Stormy Petrol’, 
and ‘I See It All’ respectively . . . reason 
enough to have them in their single form. 
The album is basically Andy on piano and 
assorted wind instruments, Jimmy on guitars, 
and Speedy on drums, vocals, and guitars. 
There is a bass player of course who is 
credited as Bijou Drains, but who without 
much effort, can be deduced to be Pete 
Townshend. Townshend also produced the 
whole album and has his trademark of quality 
oozing out of every groove. Honestly, it 
really is a fabulous LP although sadly it’s 
never been an outrageously fashionable one 
to possess in this country. Nevertheless, next 
time you're passing your local Woolworths 
have a look through their record department 
because mine Were selling this gem off at the 
ridiculous price of 72p not so long ago. A 
sound investment if there eve: was one. 

Initial reaction to the album was un- 
sensational compared to the overwhelming 
success that ‘Something In The Air’ achieved, 
success in fact that really marked the begin- 
ning of the end for the Thunderclaps. 

“The pressure caused by a No.1 single 
really killed the creative side of it because 
suddenly it was just personalities. When you 
have to go out on the road and play and they 
say, ‘Well man, you've got to be really good 
tonight, there are 2,000 people out there’, 
that kills the creative side of it because 
you're just reacting to your own fear.... 
and it was fear at that point, it really was. 
None of us were ready for it. I mean I was a 
lorry driver five weeks before .... I was a 
musician and all of those things but I'd 
come to a point where I couldn t live off 
playing the drums because I hadn't played 
for two years and I'd been trying to write 
songs. I'd been living off the small amount 
that Track Records supplied, and they 
supplied money for a long time before they 
knew I was going to get anywhere. And that 
sort of faith you can't break-T'll always 
respect them and love them for that because 
there were some points where I couldn't even 
put two chords together. I used to take 
strings off my guitar because I couldn't play 
with six, so I used to take three or four off. 
I’m really glad now that I kept at it, but for 
about two years I thought I was trying to do 
the impossible. 


bh FTER ‘Something In The Air’ 
peaked, we lasted about eleven 
months. We did a nine-month tour 
and played everywhere—you name 
it and we played there. We were hoping to 
bang the whole thing into some sort of shape 
but what it actually did was destroy us. Andy 
for one wasn’t equipped to play in front of 
big audiences at a big rock venue. I just really 
wish we could have just recorded because it 
put me through so many changes I couldn't 
believe it. I really felt strongly about 'Some- 
thing In The Air’ . . . obviously I didn't foresee 
it being a huge success, but really and truly it 
was a reflection of what I was seeing at the 
time. I wrote it about two months before we 
recorded it and we put it out as a joke. But 
it backfired on us really because we weren't 
in a position to follow up its success . . . it’s 
especially difficult if you’re not equipped, 
and I definitely wasn’t. On the first four or 
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five gigs 1 played a 12- “string thatch d "t even 
plugged in, and when you're doing that in 
front of 2,000 people it takes a lot of nerve 

. you've got to have a lot of front -more 
front than Selfridges in fact. After ten or so 
gigs like that you come off like scrambled 
eggs because you're lying to yourself and to 
all those people. I think it was really heavy 
for all of us. 'Something In The Air' was very 
hard to live up to because it wasn't done 
under any pressure and it was very hard to 
get that same feel when we knew we had to 
produce another single. 

"Going back to the Hollywood Dream 
album for a second, that took quite a while 
to make because it was in between Who 
tours. It took about eight months and we 
did a lot of it on two revoxes. This is where 
Pete excelled himself —playing bass, mixing 
it down, and recording it all at the same 
time." 


S WE'VE SAID before, Thunder- 
clap Newman finally crumbled and 
everybody went their separate ways, 


all the richer for the experience 
they'd gained, but also slightly disillusioned and 


wary of the music business. They'd all had 
definite ideas of what they wanted to do as 
individuals, none more so than Speedy. 

“There was à bit ofa gap between the 
break-up of the Thunderclaps and my solo 
album. Obviously I felt very disappointed 
with the reaction to Hollywood Dream —we 
didn't get a lot of airplay —we did in America 
but we didn't actually go there as the Thunder- 
claps. When I did eventually get over there I 
found that thousands of people really liked 
the Thunderclaps and recognised that album 
for what it was. I wish we'd gone there now 
because we needed that warmth-—we got it in 
Scandinavian countries and in Scotland too 
funnily enough. 

“When the Thunderclaps broke up I went 
through change after change after change. I 
lived in Wardour Street . . . I had an office... 
lived there rent free which really did me a 
favour because I was completely skint. It was 
above Harry Levine's, and I used to have to 
pass all these heavies on the stairs every day. 
But I literally locked myself away for a long 
time —about 1% years, and hardly saw any- 
body, and I thought Well either I’m going to 
leave it all and go back to driving a lorry, or 
I'm going to get down and do it, and do it 
on my own'. So I sat down and got to the 
point where I'd written a load of stuff and 
went back to Track and asked them to give 
me some studio time, and I did “Previous 
Convictions’. And that was really just stubborn 
confidence. I just had to do it all myself just 
to prove to myself that I could. If it wasn't 
any good it didn't really matter —I just had 
to do it. It did well in America but in Eng- 
land it hardly got any exposure at all... for 
some reason Radio One wouldn't play it. I 
really worked hard on it. The only thing was, 
I took the finished album to Track and they 
said it needed strings, so they put strings on 
it and that did me in. I'd really worked on it 
and it was sparse and it wasn't multi-recorded, 
it was very straight so that I could perform 
it on the road. But Track put a 50-piece 
orchestra or something on it and so it killed 
that idea .... I no longer had an album I 
could play live”. Actually the strings are 
really beautifully done by a guy called Ian 


MSN : ; 
Green (he also did the ‘string inbagniaents on 
‘Something In The Air’), but if it needed any 
I only wanted three or four—maybe a viola 
and three violins.’ 


IKE Hollywood Dream, Previous 
Convictions (Track 2406 105) is an 
essential album. Speedy Keen’s 
gift for writing truly memorable 
songs is convincingly confirmed, and it’s no 
better illustrated than in the opening track, 
‘Old Fashioned Girl’, which was also his first 
solo Single I believe. I must adnif that I do 
find the strings a little intrusive at times, but 
not even Wild Man Fischer conducting the 
Portsmouth Sinfonia could ruin those beauti- 
ful songs. As with Hollywood Dream which 
contained ‘Open The Door Homer’, there is 
a Dylan song included and this time it’s 
‘Positively 4th Street’... one of only two 
non-original tracks, the other being Eddie 
Cochran’s ‘Something Else’. As Speedy has 


said, he did most of the work himself, writing, 


playing, and producing, but it does seem 
curious that after their famous friendship, 
Pete Townshend isn’t involved at all. 

“That wasa very difficult situation. You 
see Pete is a very productive person and any 
contact I have with him ends up being pro- 
ductive in some way. But I read all the 
reports in the papers—Rolling Stone said: 
“Speedy Keen is Pete Townshend in a blonde 
wig’ and in the States they didn’t believe I 
existed until I went there —a lot of people 
were really surprised. And although that 
didn't worry me I felt that musically I had 
to get my end together. That's why I did 
Previous Convictions on my own, although 
there were times when I felt like calling Pete 
and saying ‘Help!’ But I was determined to 
prove to him as a friend that I could do it. 

I wanted to take it to him and have him give 
me a really honest opinion on it. And it was 
important to me that it didn't have his 
influence. I think he felt really bad about it 
at the time because he thought I didn't want 
to know him any more, but really and truly 

I needed it for my confidence which was 
battered to pieces by then. But it did me 
good and I got to the stage where I could face 
Pete again because he was such a heavy dude 
and I was bashing away getting nowhere. I 
took him the masters after I'd finished it and 
he really liked it. Unfortunately nothing 
happened to it in England and so I went back 
into obscurity. 

"About seven months went by and I went 
to America, toured the radio stations and met 
lots of people. I really wanted to meet all the 
people who had been pushing my stuff for 
years. At Track I'd got to the stage where I 
needed a change for my own sake, because 
stuff was being released and it wasn't getting 
airplay, etc. I just suddenly thought one day, 
‘I’ve got to stop’, if for no other reason than 
for the fact that I was running up a huge debt 
with Track. So some time later I phoned up 
a radio station in Detroit, some guys l'd met 
for just five minutes, and they did a “live” 
interview with me on the phone while I was 
in bed at 4 o'clock in the morning. I just told 
them that I left Track and was waiting to see 
what would happen, and within ten minutes 
of putting the receiver down my phone rang 
and it was a guy called Pat Pipilo who works 
for Island in America, and he said, 'Come and 
see Chris Blackwell', which is what I did. And 


“You see what happened is that I wrote a 
double album at Track, and Track being a 
small company physically, there was only so 
much they could cope with. And I felt that 
I needed a real push if people were going to 
be made aware of what I was doing. But 
basically 1 wrote this double album which was 
a concept thing and I took them all the 
demos and they said something to the effect 


` that people weren't ready for it... ‘Go 


home and start again”. So I brought them to 
Island ...a double album with 27 tracks, 
and I was only there ten minutes and they 
said 'OK, start tomorrow”. So I did, and I've 
recorded those 27 tracks properly now, one 
of which is 'Someone To Love' [his current 
single] . We were planning to release the 
double album, but considering people's general 
financial situation, it would be suicide. So it 
will probably be two single albums now. But 
I've done a lot of work and I hope to be 
starting on a new one soon. The position I’ve 
always wanted to be in is one or two albums 
in front of myself. Island have been really 
fantastic, they look after their artists, not to 
the extent where they baby them, but they 
give you a perspective within which to work, 
and for someone like me that's all I need— 
give me enough rope and I'll hang myself six 
times. You see all I really want to do is record. 
I make a tape at home every day and two 
months later I listen to what I've made and 
sort it all out." 


F THE SINGLE, 'Someone To Love' 
(Island WIP 6230) is any sort of indi- 
cation of what we can expect of a 
forthcoming album, then we're in for 
a treat of the most sumptuous delicacy. It's a 
gorgeous song, Speedy producing and playing 
everything and it has the most seductively 
relaxing feel about it. Definitely one of the 
very best singles to be released this year. The 
flip-side, “Fighting In The Streets” is excellent 
too ...a convincingly aggressive rock'n'roll 
number. 
Three points to finish up with: 
1, In the very near future Speedy hopes to 
organise a gig at The Lyceum in London 
where he and a carefully chosen bunch of 
rockers will perform a complete set of 
Eddie Cochran numbers, some old standards, 
and some previously unheard of songs. Speedy, 
like his mate Townshend, is a devout Cochran 
fan, and has apparently come across some of 
his songs that the man himself never actually 
recorded. It is to be hoped that this gig (if it 
happens) will be the forerunner to a Speedy 
Keen Band taking to the road and performing 
his material. 
2. Lou Reizner is, according to Speedy, cur- 
rently engaged on his qwn predictably lavish 


` production of ‘Something In The Air’ to be 


released as a single in due course. Just pray 
that he exhibits a little more taste than he 

did in his infamous massacre of “Tommy”. 

3. If there is any justice to be found in the 
squalid, festering circus called the ‘rock 
business' then Speedy Keen will emerge from 
the shadows this year and take up his position 
as one of this country's best songwriters. 
'Someone To Love' is only the start of some- 
thing much more rewarding . . . I’m sure of it. 
I think I might even bet my copy of Hollywood 
Dream on it. 


O ANDY 
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One of the greatest recording 
artists of all time has j just made 
the — Baez album. 


DIAMON Ds & RUST 


"r^ 
AM 


“Diamonds & Rust captures Joan using 
the beauty and strength of her voice 
with songs by Bob Dylan, Jackson Browne, 
Janis Ian, Stevie Wonder and Syreeta Wright; 
and four new songs by Joan herself. 


AMLH 64527 
Produced by David Kershenbaum and Joan Bacz 


“DIAMONDS & RUST ON A&M RECORDS & TAPES 
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IT’S AN AWFUL confession to make, especial- 
ly ina normally omniscient rag like this, but 
up until about nine months ago I was almost 
completely unaware of Billy Joel, apart from 
a dim recollection of his first album being 
released over here, and an old Rolling Stone 
article documenting his peculiar popularity 
in Philadelphia. The fact that the Piano Man 
album was in the process of going gold across 
the big water, while the title track made in- 
roads into the Top Ten, successfully eluded 
me, along with the rest of Britain—so when a 
friend returned from the States last summer 
enthusiastically bearing a copy of the afore- 
mentioned album, my interest was roused 
more by the names of people like Michael 
Stewart and Michael Omartian among the 
credits than by the prospect of hearing the 
lugubrious looking gentleman on the cover 
baring his soul to all and sundry. So much for 
my preconceptions. Regardless of what the 
twenty-first century schizoid men from NME 
may feel, Piano Man is a great album —so 
good, in fact, that 1 felt compelled to stir 
from my usual lethargy and investigate Mr 
Joel and his history further. 


HE MAN’S recording career in fact 
began well before his solo career, as 
he played in a Long Island band 
called The Hassles, who did an 
album for UA in 1968, and he then formed a 
duo with the drummer and released an album 
on Epic in 1969 under the slightly horrendous 
name of Attila. Like most curio items, both 
of these have long since gone to the Great 
Bargain Bin in the Sky, so I’m afraid I can’t 
pass judgement on their quality, or lack of it. 
After these ill-fated ventures, Billy apparently 
decided on a solo career, and in 1971 joined 
Family Productions, a small L.A. based label. 
Fear of legal repercussions (or worse) prevents 
the reproduction of Billy’s remarks about his 


From the team that saw ‘Chinatown’, ‘The Sound Of Music’, eprodu s remarks about h 
and ‘Murder On The Orient Express’. pride thet gunt ces HOU: 


THE ALBUM OF THE SOUNDTRACK OF THE TRAILER bea lesson to embryonic rock-stars on the 


folly of hasty signatures. Anyway, Billy’s 
first solo album, Cold Spring Harbour, was 
released on Family Productions in the States 
.and Philips in Europe, but needless to say 
it's deleted here, although it might still be 
available in the States, and according to 
Musicmaster it can be obtained here from 
RPC, 10 Kingsland High Street, Dalston. 
The album is produced by the ironically 


named Artie Ripp, while the other half of from raucous honky-tonk to the quasi- love or relationships, they do it in a way that 
Family Productions, one Irwin Mazur, classical instrumental Nocturne i On the conveys personal experience rather than 
assumes the formidable sounding role of debit side hovever, the album is lyrically bland cliche. From the uncloying tenderness 
pias and Artist Direction’: flat with seven of the songs being basically of If I Only Had The Words’ to the bene- ù 
. Mr Ripp, according to Eamon Frame, used run-of-the-mill love songs, and only Every- diction of Travelling Prayer . and the wistful 
to be with The Kama Sutra gang, and body Loves You Now” showing sings of the farewell of "Stop in Nevada , the songs are 
showered himself with glory producing incisive observation and wry wit that help vignettes steeped in authenticity —as are ‘Piano 
people like The Critters in the mid-sixtie s, make Piano Man such a joy. The arrangements, Man’ itself, ‘Captain Jack’, and ‘Somewhere 
but unfortunately this experience doesn’t ergo dominated oy paaa and yotve aer ihe Along The Line’, and if ‘Billy The Kid’ is 
manifest itself too clearly, as the production backings had been remixed, geta bit samey spectacularly unrealistic—a tissue of lies, in 
is a bit muddy and uneven, and apparently by the end of the first side, which is a shame fact it more than compensates with its 
y y , in the process of transferring from tape to beca d ns pea isum i Lue Ad kir adis estern pia tt pus piae 
, [a : i on the lyrics and vocals, which are s in the nd that's not all. e move to Columbia 
W ith | ots of sex a nd vi ol ence ( but not rea | ly en oug h) . psi qu pr ha hint ton LE ‘shows promise’ stage. brought with it a new producer, Michael 
^ i been recorded, which makes the vocals sound ND NOW for the good news. Nearly Stewart, brother of John, a new arranger, 
Avai lable on Charisma Reco rds a little chirpy on occasion. Not surprisingly, two years later a second album. Michael Omartian, whose work with other 
Billy isn't too happy with the album. Piano Man was released by Colum- people like Albert Hammond is little short of 
Musically, it's interesting rather than bia and is compelling evidence of dynamite, and a roster of L.A. super-session- 
startling; it's got some nice melodies, some how that promise had developed. Whereas Mid that's enough o make a poor boy green 
very Beatle-ish, especially ‘You Can Make the vocals on Cold Spring Harbour suggested with envy. Suffice it to say that these men 
Me Free” where his voice sounds just like an uncertainty before a crossfire of influences, enhance Joel's maturing talent to the full, 
McCartney, and he proves himself a more on Piano Man they are strong and individual, whether a low-key stuff like You ue My À 
than capable pianist, with a range spreading and while six of the ten songs still deal with Own” or on the epic production jobs ‘Captain 
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Jack” and ‘Billy The Kid’. I can honestly say 
there’s not a single track I don’t like, and most 
of them I love—the whole album is unreserved- 
ly recommended to anybody with the least 
interest in music. 

Because of contractual difficulties Piano 
Man didn’t see the light of day in Britain 
until April of this year, nearly two years after 
its initial release, and by that time another 
album, Streetlife Serenade was already out in 
the States, and doing almost as well as Piano 
Man. It must be admitted that my initial 
reaction to Streetlife Serenade was the dis- 
appointment that goes with a feeling of being 
cheated of something rightfully yours—in this 
case aesthetic pleasure. The superb arrange- 
ments on the second album are spectacularly 
absent, and the overall sound is more straight- 
ahead and rockier, although the musicians used 
are fundamentally the same. Lyrically rhw 
album veers away from the romantic pre- 
occupations of the first two to such an extent 
that of the ten tracks only one is an overt love- 
song, while two more are stylised instruments 
that do little more than demonstrate the 
undoubted scope of Joel’s piano technique. 
The remaining seven tracks explore further 
the vein of suburban consciousness opened 
up in ‘Captain Jack’ and the theme of the 
rock star’s dilemma following on from ‘Every- 
body Loves You Now’ and ‘Somewhere 
Along The Line’. A score of listenings has 
mellowed my antipathy towards Streetlife 
Serenade, mainly because, like Elton John 
with whom he’s often unfairly compared, 
Billy has such a strong sense of melody that 
he can overcome uninspired lyrics or ordin- 
ary arrangements, but I still don’t find it as 
refreshing or affecting as Piano Man. Anyway, 
that’s my problem, you can make up your 
own minds when it’s released here around 
July time, or even earlier if you feel inspired 
to grab an import copy. 


IGHT, THAT’S his track record 
dealt with, so join us now as we 
wend our way down a darkened 
hotel corridor somewhere in 
Central London, and enter an unprepossessing 
room where a waiter is clearing away a late 
breakfast and our young hero is sleepily 
donning a sweatshirt that proclaims allegiance 
to Westport Academy. 


ZZ: Let’s start at the beginning. 

BJ: It all began in a little hospital room in 
the Bronx. 

ZZ: It sounds as if you started off pretty 
early playing in bars using a forged ID card. 
Did you start as a solo artist? 

BJ: No, I was in local bands before I really 
did any recording. This was around '65, '66. 
ZZ: This was on Long Island. Does that 
imply that the local bands would be in the 
Young Rascals mould, because that sort of 
music was basically what was happening. 
BJ: This was just before the Rascals broke. 

, The big thing in America was still the early 
British groups—the Zombies, the Kinks, Gerry 
& The Pacemakers, Herman’s Hermits. We 
were the living jukebox type band in Long 
Island clubs, church dances, high school 
dances and things like this. 

ZZ: And you came to the conclusion that it 
was an absolute pain in the arse. 

BJ: Well, I was asked to join a band called 
the Hassles, who were kind of the hot band 
on Long Island; playing the. organ. They 
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were pm records, and I figured "Oh, 
great!"—at that time anybody who had a 
record contract was big-time. I was with them 
for a year, almost two years. 
ZZ: Were you playing any original material, 
or was it all cover versions? 
BJ: Some of it was original, and it was basic- 
ally somewhere between the Rascals and the 
Vanilla Fudge, which was a big production 
of songs. I got together with one of the 
other guys and we would come up with some 
things, but they weren't too good. We weren't 
the Lennon & McCartney of Long Island. It 
wasn't a very good band. 
ZZ: After the Hassles and the brief venture 
with the drummer, you did loads of odd jobs 
for a while. Was that when you started to 


-write the material you eventually did on Cold 


Spring Harbour? 

BJ: That was probably about the same time. I 
picked some strange gigs to get some money, 
I even worked in an inking factory. I was 
burned with bands and I wanted to write. I 
just said, “OK, I'll do this for a while." I only 
did the inking job for a couple of months. 
When the guys started telling me “You'll get 
a raise when you're 40, and a pension when 
you're 65," I thought “I gotta leave, I gotta 
go, goodbye.” I wasn't really thinking about 
doing a solo career, I was thinking about 
being a songwriter, and the advice I got was 
that if you want to get your songs noticed 
and published you should make your own 
album. 

ZZ: So how did you get involved with Artie 
Ripp and Family Productions? 

BJ: I signed with a small company in New 
York called Just Sunshine which was run by 
Michael Lang, who did the Woodstock Festi- 
val, and as part of a deal that he had with 
Artie Ripp I got transferred to his label. I also 
signed all my publishing away, and I signed 
myself into a terrible deal. I was a dumb kid, 
and I would sign whatever I was told to sign. 
I was only about 20 and it's so easy to take 
advantage of a musician. I didn't know what 
was going on .... I didn't know anything 
about publishing or monies that were owed 
to me. I found I got ripped off a lot while I 
was making the album. 

ZZ; Was it originally intended as a general 
release album, or was it done basically as a 
demo to publicise your songs? 

BJ: Oh no, it was supposed to be distributed 
and everything, but it never was, there was 

a whole political thing going on between the 
production company and the distributors. I 
went on tour for six months, I literally lived 
on the road for six months, and I had a band 
together and nobody got paid. Cigarette 
money, you know, and sometimes we'd get 
meals taken care of, but mostly we paid for 
our own food. After six months we were 
going: "Hey! What's going on? Aren't we 
going to get any money?" I was told: “Oh, 
it's all promotion!” And I found out there 
was a lot of money that went by. But after 
that album I split, after that six-month tour, 
I just got fed-up. That's when I took the gig 
in the piano bar. I wanted to get out of that 
deal. So that was, like, a year and a half of 
hiding out. 

ZZ: You just cut all your connections .... 
BJ: Right. I disappeared. I took a different 
name. Billy Joel is my real name, Martin is 
my middle name, so . . . ‘Bill Martin at the 
keyboards’. 


ce BEES isa sce bar? That’ sa stupid’ 
naive question, but we don’t really have 
things like that over here. 

BJ: No, I’ve been asked that a couple of 
times. It surprised me that that’s the single 
here, because people don’t know what a 
piano bar is. It’s just a cocktail lounge, it’s 


like any other bar, except instead of a jukebox 


there’s a guy playing piano. So instead of 
putting money in the jukebox you ask the 
piano player if he can play something. It’s a 
dying thing really, they don’t have as many 
as they used to. 

ZZ: So one minute you’d be playing ‘Misty’, 
and ‘Great Ball Of Fire’ the next. 

BJ: Right. I know they have pubs where 
there’s a piano and somebody might sit down 
and play, but this was an actual gig, every 
night, nine till two. 

ZZ: That’s a hell of a stint. 

BJ: It wasn’t bad, it was steady money, Union 
scale, and I didn’t have to work that hard. 
ZZ: Where was this club? 

BJ: It was in the Westford district of Los 
Angeles, because my attorney was in Los 
Angeles, this company was based in L.A. 
Most of the music business now is in L.A., 

so you had to go out there really to do 
battle. It took about a year and a half to get 
with CBS. Actually I was going to go to 
Atlantic in February '73, I think, and then 
Clive Davis jumped in, because he had seen 
me down in the Village, and at the Mar-Y-Sol 
Festival, and I guess he didn’t know nego- 
tiations were going on, but he jumped in. 
ZZ: Did you play Mar-Y-Sol solo, or with 
the band? 

BJ: That was during the six-month tour I did 
in 72, and we did really well. I knew nobody 
could have heard of me at Mar-Y-Sol, and we 
went on in the middle of the afternoon, and 
got three encores or something. My road 
manager kept running back saying, “They 
want you again, they want you again”. I 
said, “What? Are they crazy? What's going 
on? It must be the heat.” And that's when 
Clive saw me, and he got involved, but he... 
that thing came down with Clive just before 

I signed, but he was the one who actually 
initiated my getting on CBS. 

ZZ: Was it a case of record companies com- 
ing after you, or you coming out of hiding? 
BJ: Well what happened in the piano bar was 
that after a while the music business commun- 
ity in L.A. knew I was there. They knew who 
I was, ’cos I'd played The Troubadour as 
Billy Joel, and I'd played in L.A. a couple of 
times so there was an interest. I didn’t want 
them to know though, but towards the end 
of the gig, they'd heard I was plaving in this 
piano bar, and they’d come down and say, 
“Why don’t you play your own stuff”. 

ZZ: Did Columbia say, “Well, we'll try to get 
you out of your existing contract”? Did they 
think they’d stand a chance of that? 

BJ; Well, they couldn’t really go ahead and 
go into this whole legal battle, because I was 
unproven as far as they were concerned. They 
wanted to sign me so there’s a kind of co- 
existing deal. The only way I could sign with 
CBS was to agree to a certain extent of per- 
centage being given to Family Productions, 
otherwise it was just back to the salt-mines 
again. 

ZZ: Was it about this time that Joel-mania in 
Philadelphia started? 
BJ: Yeah. We heard a lot of noise coning out 
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of Pitudeinits, On this tour I did in '72 I did 
a radio concert in Philly that they taped, and 
people started requesting one of the cuts on 
the tape, Captain Jack”, which hadn't been 
recorded on a record yet, and it ended up 
being the station's most requested song in 
their history. They didn't play it every day, 
just every once in a while, and then we got 
this great offer from Philadelphia to do this 
big concert, and that's what kind of started 
the live performance thing. It started to 
really take off after that, and the records 
started selling right away in Philadelphia. 
ZZ: How did you get together with Michael 
Stewart? 

BJ: He was suggested as a producer by one of 
' the guys at CBS, who said I might like to use 
Michael Stewart as a producer, because I'd 
been going round to this one and that. Pro- 
ducers in Hollywood are really weird, it's like 
"I'm the captain of this ship, and I'll drive 
you-just sit in the boat.” I wasn’t really at 
the end of any great search for a producer, 
but Michael happened to fit while I was talk- 
ing to different people. Mostly it was just his 
ideas; he's musical, he's not just a producer 
who wants to make little hit records, he wants 
to make music. I felt compatible with him. 
ZZ: All the songs on the Piano Man album, 
did you write them over a period, or in the 
studio, or what? 

BJ: Those were songs . . . Captain Jack’ I 
wrote about a year before I actually recorded 
‘Piano Man’, Travelling Prayer’ and Billy The 


Kid’ I think were 1972. Most of the things 


were written in '73 before recording. I didn’t 
write anything in the studio, I don’t write 
while I’m in the studio, or on the road. 

ZZ: ‘Billy The Kid’ is an unusual track in 
terms of subject matter. Was it intended to 
be like ‘Desperado’, the rock star-as-outlaw 
analogy? 

BJ: Yeah, that’s what it was. Basically it was 
an experiment with an impressionist type of 
lyric. It was historically totally inaccurate as 
a story, it wasn’t supposed to be listened to 
as a story. I like writing more soundtrack 
type things, and I wanted to try something 
musical. 

ZZ: Who did the arrangement on that song, 
because it really captures the atmosphere. 
BJ: I actually did the arrangement—I wanted 
it to sound like The Magnificent Seven. 
Jimmie Haskell wrote it and conducted the 
string section, but 1 told him what 1 wanted. 
I worked pretty closely with the arrangements 
on the Cold Spring Harbour album. It was too 
much on that. 

ZZ: It struck me that the arrangements on 
Cold Spring Harbour were much more muted 
and they came to the fore on Piano Man. 
BJ: They were muted, but you should have 
heard them before I muted them. It was like 
divebombersand Sergeant Pepper with an 
orchestra. It was really bad boogie. 

ZZ: Was ‘Captain Jack’ about anybody 
specific? 

BJ: Well, the character in ‘Captain Jack’ was 


a composite of different kinds of people. 1 
was just sitting around one day looking out 
of the window wondering what I was going 
to write about, and kinda wrote about what 
was going on outside. I mean, Long Island is 
a suburb and it was about a suburban type 
of character. There’s a lot of frustration living 
in the suburbs—you don’t have an identity 

as you would if you came from the city or 
the country, there’s city music and there’s 
country music, but there’s really no sub- 
urban music, you kinda copy the city. You 
have both influences pulling on you. 

ZZ: Do you do that, sit down and say, “OK, 
Pm going to write a song now”? 

BJ: Sometimes I can, sometimes I can’t. I 
don’t have a formula for writing a song, 
sometimes I just wake up in the morning 
and write a song in five minutes because I’ve 
been dreaming about it or thinking about it. 
But basically I’m pretty slow, I only finish 
about twenty songs in a year, though I have 
two thousand bits and pieces. I work off a 
title, or a piece of melody I have, or a lyric 
idea. If I run into a dead-end I don't keep 
kicking it, if I can’t get beyond it after a 
certain amount of time, I just drop it 
because I think the best songs are the ones 
that just roll right out. Like ‘Billy The Kid'— 
I wrote that song all in one day—it was kind 
of a spoof on the rock-star type of thing. 
ZZ: When you use the word 'spoof', do you 
imply that rock stars take themselves too 
seriously? 
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BJ: Definitely. I think as you sign : a FARA 
contract, you go through this change, because 
as soon as you put your name on the paper 
you're an artist. The record contract says 
"Billy Joel, herein referred to as the artist", 
and automatically you become an artist just 
by signing. I know a lot of people who've had 
one or two hit records and are really hot 
now, enormously popular, and they're 
really... you know... "I'ma star"... and 
they drive round in their limousines, and they 
dress up, they do the whole number, flash 
around, have dinner with Mick Jagger. 

ZZ: Did you go through that at all? After 
Piano Man was released, you seemed to shoot 
from obscurity to prominence. 

BJ: Well, l'd been on the verge for a couple of 
years, of being successful playing, so I had a 
cynical attitude to it, even before it happened. 
When it did happen, I just got even more 
cynical. I don't take it that seriously. I take 
my music very seriously, and I take perform- 
ing and recording and writing seriously, but 
the other things that go with it I don't. I know 
people who are rock'n'roll stars, and that's 

all they are—just rock'n'roll stars, that's it. 
That's why I moved away from Hollywood. 

I live back in New York now, right on the 
Hudson River, because I had to get out of 
Hollywood. I liked California, I liked L.A., 
but there's a whole . . . rock'n'roll—- it's like a 
music factory now. Eighty percent of the 
music business is there. 

ZZ: When you did a lot of touring to promote 
the Piano Man album did you use the same 
band as on the earlier tour in 1972? 

BJ: No, it was the same drummer, Rhys 
Clark, and the guitar was Don Evans from 

the Cold Spring Harbour album. There’s 
Doug Stegmar our bass player, he’s not on 
any of the albums, and Johnny Almond 

from Mark-Almond playing sax and key- 
boards. We used to have a pedal steel/banjo 
player, but he split last year and we replaced 
him with Johnny Almond. 

ZZ: Why him, because as far as I can remem- 
ber there are no wind instruments of any 

kind on the albums? 

BJ: No, there weren't. It was a whole other 
dimension that we wanted to move in, you 
know. I'd never really worked with a horn 
player. We needed another musician to 

round out the group after the banjo/pedal 
steel player left, and Johnny can play some 
keyboards and he also plays saxophones, and 
we started out with him playing keyboards, 
but little by little more sax crept in, and now 
it's one of the featured instruments. It's 
really interesting, we do "Travelling Prayer' 
with the sax . . . it really works well. As I 
said, if you'd seen it, I wouldn't have to 
explain a lot. 

ZZ: Why choose people like Ron Tuff and 
Emory Gordy? Was that purely Michael 
Stewart's choice? 

BJ: Yeah, he was used to working with them, 
and on that particular album I didn't want to 
go too far away from what he was used to, 
because he knows more about the production 
of records than I do. I'm still a baby as far 

as production goes, I'm not ready to take over 
ZZ: But you hope to eventually? 

BJ: Well, I don't want to knock out the 
chance that I might some day, it's just that 
I'm concentrating in another area right now. 
ZZ: Did you use Michael Omartian on the 
new album because you felt you and Michael 
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SINAI were e ready to do the arrangements 
yourself? 

BJ: I wanted to make this album a lot sim- 
pler. I wanted to keep it within the framework 
of a streetlife kind of sound. I didn't want a 
big orchestral happening. It was kind of a 
concept album, not so much a concept from 
beginning to end, it's just the overall pro- 
duction and the feeling of the material—a 
streetlife concept. 

ZZ: Are they going to release that one over 
here, or wait until Piano Man dies down? 
BJ: I think it's scheduled for July or some- 
thing. 

ZZ: That must be awkward. Presumably by 
that time you'll be getting another album 
ready for the States? 

BJ: By the time that's run its course, I'll 
probably just be coming out with a new 
one. I'm going to take a while, because I've 
been on the road for a long time. Since that 
album came out I've been off for about a 
month, and then I'm over here, and then I'll 
do some live recordings, so by the time 
another album comes out it's going to be 
next year. If I get this next album finished 
by the autumn then I'd like to come over 
here and do a tour. 

ZZ: Most American artists, whereas they 
used to have some respect for England, 

now they see it as a minute little place you 
could fit into Texas. It means nothing in 
terms of income or prestige any more. 

BJ: Well, maybe that's where they're at. 
There's a lot of groups and a lot of people 
that come from over here that I like and 
were an influence to me. Yes, and the 
Beatles, and David Bowie . . . and these 
crazy things come out of England, this tiny 
little island. 

ZZ: Is your background largely in pop, 
because the instrumental tracks on the 
albums suggest quite wide influences? 

BJ: I like to be as eclectic as possible. I don't 
like to stick in one bag, because then you 
become “Oh, he's the guy who does, this”. 
I believe in being as eclectic as you can be. 

I like different kinds of music, whatever's 
good. I don't want to limit myself to writing 
in one vein. 

ZZ: Could we talk briefly about the 
economics of life on the road, because in 
England at the moment if you're relatively 
unknown and you're trying to get on the 
road with a band it's just not economically 
viable. 

BJ: Well, it's real hard now if you don't 
have a hit record to play any where. Whereas 
you could at least be a support act a year or 
two ago, now the economy is so low that 
even people who have hit records are having 
a tough time. People used to go to concerts 
just because it was something to do, but now 
people don't have the money to spend, so 
they're only going to things they know 
about for sure. I think what they're doing 
now is what they call packages. They're 
putting two well-known people together, 
instead of one well-known guy headlining 
and an unknown support which I think is 
good, because people are getting more for 
their money. It’s cut a lot of the junk out— 
people are only going to go to something 
they know is good. I’ve only had one hit 
record, really top ten record in the States, but 
I can keep headlining because we do a good 
show live. It's more of a word of mouth 


thing. 
ZZ: Presumably you're more adaptable than 
these big groups? 

BJ: Yeah, we're pretty flexible. We're still 
the light cavalry, we don’t go on the road 
with an entourage of fifty people. I think 
there’s thirteen people that we go out with— 
five in the band, and then there’s the sound 
company that has three or four people, 

then there’s light trees and two people for 
that, plus roadies, so it comes out to about 
thirteen people. It’s kinda self-contained. 

ZZ: So in fact it’s quite a fair organisation 
really, compared with an English equivalent? 
BJ: Compared with most American bands 
that’s really a skeleton crew. An eight-man 
road crew isn’t really all that much, If 

you're playing concert halls then you've got 
to have at least a sound system; now either 
the promoter can provide one, which we've 
done and we've got a different sound every 
night, or you can hire all your own, which is 
what we do now, so you get some consistency 
when you play. I don't like just going up on 
stage blind. I won't play if it's a bad piano, 
and I won't play if the seating arrangement 

is set up so half the audience can't see. 

ZZ: If you could pick a dream band who 
would you have as sideman out of anybody 
living or dead? 

BJ: I don't know. My favourite musicians 
probably wouldn't be compatible with the 
music I play. I think all these people who are 
that good are normally gogd when they're 
featured on their own, more or less. When the 
great superstars get together it always comes 
out like a mess. I remember I had a jam once 
in L.A. with Dave Mason, who I really like, 
and Joe Cocker, who I've idolised for years, 
and we got on stage and did ‘Feelin’ All 
Right', which was probably one of the low 
point performances that anybody's ever seen. 
I mean it was exciting because there were 
these famous people up on stage, and the 
audience was going nuts, but after we got 

off stage we looked at each other and went 
""That was terrible", and Joe was kinda look- 
ing at us as if to say “OK, so what do we do 
now?" I think the band I have now is a 
perfect band. 

ZZ: Why didn't you use the road band on the 
earlier recordings? 

BJ: Well, that was more or less because 
Michael felt comfortable in the studio with 
those musicians, whereas the live band is a lot 
hotter, and a lot harder to record in the 
studio. But we've had so many good com- 
ments about the live thing that we want to 
try recording live with the band. I've got 
about four or five new songs that I want to 
try out, and for the rest of the year I'm basic- 
ally just going to be writing, getting a lot of 
material together, and when I feel like I have 
enough material . . . if the live thing works out 
maybe we'll do a live album, or I may split the 
difference and just record the basic tracks 
live, and do the rest of the album in the 
studio. 


( PAUL KENDALL 


The Free story was well covered in ZZ’s 41 


and 42, but there's been a lot happened since 
then; Bad Company’s meteoric rise to fame, 
Kossoff’s first tentative steps on the come- 
back trail and lastly, Andy Fraser, who has 
surely had the most varied career of all the 
ex-Free men. And it's Andy that we'll look at 
now. 


SHARKS 


Andy's first post-Free gig (apart from the ill- 
fated Toby, which like Paul Rodger's Peace, 
was only a reaction to the first Free split, 
and in all fairness, neither were really meant 
to last any length of time), was Sharks, 
potentially one of the most exciting line-ups 
of the seventies. Marty Simon, an American, 
had been in Mylon Lefevre's Holy Smoke, 
but quit and came to London looking for 
work. Someone gave him Andy's number 


- and things began to move. Andy had a lot of 


songs lying around unused and a band seemed 
like a good outlet. Andy in turn phoned 
session guitarist Chris Spedding (late of 
Battered Ornaments, Jack Bruce and Nucleus) 
and some heavy jamming convinced them that 
a band was a good idea. Like all good-luck 
stories, in the middle of this a tape arrived 
from a budding young singer (from a Hull 
band called Nothingeverhappens) called Steve 
‘Snips’ Parsons. Someone at Island’s A&R 
department liked the tape and suggested Snips 
to the band. And that was it, Sharks was 
formed. 


SLAND HAD high hopes for Sharks 
and the band were quickly in the 
studio and the press were invited to 
one of those midnight recording 
sessions. To push the band's image, Island 
were converting Spedding's Pontiac Le Mans 
into a 'Sharkmobile', complete with dorsal 
fin on the roof and sharks' teeth on the 
radiator grille, Everybody was excited about 
the project initially, and Snips had this to 
say at the outset; “It's very simple.... 
There's none of those head trips in it, it's 
just four people getting together to play songs 
on a stage.” This early euphoria soon wore off 
as the various songwriting factions began to 
pull the band in opposite directions. Also, 
the debut album, First Water was too quickly 
recorded and is an unsatisfactory document 
and only a shadow of what it could have been. 
Things finally came to an head after a minor 
accident, a car crash—the Sharkmobile drove 
into a tree injured Andy and he was off the 
road for a while. It was during the lay-off that 
he pondered his future, eventually deciding 
to split. 


"Because I couldn't play for a month, it 
gave me a chance to reflect. We had to cancel 
gigs. As I wasn't happy, I mean, from that 
point (the crash) I said, Let's forget it as 
from now'. Whereas before I wouldn't have 
blown out gigs, not because of that. It wasa 
bit silly on my part, Sharks. After Sharks, I 
took two years off and travelled around and 
gained new influences and generally worked 
out what I wanted to be doing. I started 
doing that just before Sharks, and Sharks 
sorta evolved around me. I mean, Marty 
came in, Chris came in, then we got Snips 
and it was kinda, “yeah funky man, nice”. 
Like there was a band there, we recorded an 
album. Before I knew it, there was a BAND. 
And then you realise you've got to be a little 


more sure of what you're doing before you do 
it because you've got people who are investing 
money in you, writing press, a whole lot of 
things that you just can't cruise along saying, 
'nice, man' to. And I realised at that point 
that it wasn't working, the band didn't have 

a particular image together. There were more 
than two directions . .. . Snips was writing 
songs, I was writing songs and it just wasn't 
gelling. And because it wasn't gelling, they 
were getting more and more uptight vibes and 
I said, ‘I'll leave, I'll continue my direction 
and you continue yours’ and that came after 
the car crash, it shakes you a bit. I thought 
I'd broken my finger; I thought at first I'd 
smashed my head open and I sorta laughed, 
but when I thought I'd broken my finger I 
went into shock. And because we had to can- 
cel gigs, it gave me time to think about it. I 
thought, better to stop it now while it is 
stopped than to let it get way out of hand. 
That's what we did, and they got Nick Judd 
in on keyboards and Busta on bass. I think, 
for the better, it was a much better idea.” 


N A WAY it was, they recorded a 

second album, Jab It In Yore Eye, 

a more even set than First Water. A 

tour of America tightened them up, 
and they gigged solidly around Britain, look- 


| ing on the brink of big things, until a series 


NDY FRASER 


of splits, abortive recording sessions, and 
general despair forced them to call it a day. 
A bit of a shame because Snips is a fine 
singer in the Rod Stewart/Joe Cocker mould 
and currently seems wasted in the Baker/ 
Gurvitz Army. Spedding too, drifted back 
into the session life (David Essex, the 
Wombles even!), released a weird solo single 
and is currently involved with Roy Harper's 
new band. 


FRASER/MILLER BAND 


Like Andy said, a lot of his time was spent 
travelling around gaining new influences. One 
of those adventures provided one of 1974's 
minor intrigues; Andy's long-standing but 
eventually fruitless union with Frankie 


' Miller. As you all should know, Frankie 


Miller is a veteran Scottish rocker who first 
came to fame via his excellent debut album, 
Once In A Blue Moon, and a series of gigs 
with the Brinsleys. There are few better 
vocalists in the now fashionable white soul/ 
funk tradition than Frankie, so their attempt 
at forming a band was a much-anticipated 
event. Rehearsals to find a suitable backing 
band were held at the Hope and Anchor's 
famous basement and a line-up of Frankie 
Miller on vocals and guitar, Andy on bass, 
Mike Kellie (late of Spooky Tooth) on drums, 
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Henry McCullough (ex-Grease Band and Wings) 
and Nick Judd who was drafted in from the 
defunct second version of Sharks. (Nick had 
previous to Sharks been pianist in Audience 
and a later version of Jucy Lucy.) Despite all 
the anticipation and press interest, 1974 drew 
to a close with no positive developments. 
During the year, Frankie Miller had put the 
finishing touches to his second album, High- 
life, recorded in New Orleans and produced 
by Allen Toussaint. Apart from one solitary 
try-out gig at Edinburgh University (which I 
caught the end of and was most impressed 
with the brief few minutes that I saw), it was 
never publicised outside the University walls 
and remains a mysterious event. Was it a re- 
hearsal for the real thing? I think so. Anyway, 
the year came to an end with the announce- 
ment that the Fraser/Miller band was no 
more, instead an equally promising Frankie 
Miller/Henry McCullough band had emerged! 
Obviously there is a lot of intrigue in there 
somewhere, but here is Andy’s version 

(which sounds like he’s playing it down a bit). 


“It’s quite amazing the amount of people 
that thought it was a definite band, as though 
we were gonna be doing this’n’that. The 
Frankie Miller thing was one of a few things 
that I’ve been involved in over the last two 
or three years that have all been part of me 
finding my way musically. After working 
with people like Paul Rodgers and Snips, 

I’ve learned a lot from Frankie Miller singing- 
wise. And we were getting quite serious about 
getting a band together, to be called the 
Frankie Miller/Andy Fraser Band, but I 
think what happened there was, Frankie has 
very much his own style, and I think I do 
too, and I think where we failed was making 
a third style, or just bringing those two things 
together. That didn’t happen at all... .’’ Was 
it because of a clash of singers? “No, I wasn't 
even gonna sing in that band. I didn’t realise 
it at the time, but it was probably a point of 
frustration, I mean, it’s something that’s been 
building in me for a long time. Lots of people 
have in fact asked me to play bass in their 
group (this is a reference to bands like the 
Faces, who apparently asked Andy to origin- 
ally replace Ronnie Lane). I think they liked 
the songs as well and wanted to do them and 
I really couldn’t do that you know, it 
wouldn’t quite satisfy me. For me to be part 
of any musical thing, I must be very mucha 
part of it, I have to feel my personality is being 
satisfied, my songs are being done and what- 
ever.” 


ANDY FRASER BAND 


The demise of the Fraser/Miller Band neatly 
led into the formation, around Christmas *74, 
of the Andy Fraser Band. “We became a 

band when Kim joined just before Christmas, 
I'd been with Nick (Judd) for a few months 
"cos we'd both been with Frankie Miller. Nick 
and I felt a strong sympathy for each other’s 
music and after we’d jammed together for a 
while, without Frankie and the band, we 
decided all we needed was a drummer. We 
started looking for one and found Kim 
Turner (from a band called Cat Iron) after 
auditioning, like twenty-seven other guys. 
This was just before Christmas and we had ten 
days’ rehearsal and went out to a farm and 
recorded the album(on Ronnie Lane’s 

Mobile Studio—same as Bad Company’s 
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Straight Shooter). 


“We're very, very excited about the 
potential of this band. We didn’t think it 
was a strange line-up (drums, bass guitar as 
lead instrument and electric piano as rhythm, 
and bass via the bass pedals), it was just the 
natural thing to do. The way I've played 
bass over the last few years had developed 
naturally and Nick being the sort of player 
that he is needs to be more than just one of 
those keyboard players who gets locked 
away in the back of a seven-piece band, and 
he’s doing things with the bass pedals which 
are just amazing. So many people have said 
that the line-up is weird, so maybe that’s in 
our favour.” Andy went on to explain his 
bass-guitar-as-lead technique, “The reason is, 
I’ve been playing a four-stringed instrument 
for about ten years, and it would probably 
take another ten years to get a six-stringed 
one together. So I thought, just change the 
sound, man.” Fair enough. 


FAIRLY AMBITIOUS tour was 
quickly set up for April, and for 
better or worse, started at the 
Rainbow. It wasn’t the best of 

debuts and the press were critical of the noise 
level, and a general feeling that the band had 
over-stepped themselves in relation to their 
status. The Rainbow was nowhere near full 
and of the gigs I saw, at Birmingham, Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow the halls were only about 
a third full each. But there was no doubting 
the enthusiasm of the faithful. Tho’ small in 
number, they made a lot of noise and general- 
ly had a good time. I know Free had a fabulous 
reputation, but even trading on his past (it 
has been almost four years since Andy split) 
a less ambitious build-up might have been 
preferable. 


Onstage however, the band were certainly 
good—Andy had provided a lot of good songs 
and they played them with a lot of enthusiasm. 
Andy proved a revelation as a singer, not un- 
like Paul Rodgers, and also has this aggressive, 
powerful bass style, swinging it about like it 
was a Telecaster. Kim Turner too is a fine 
drummer, a bit flashy, but he fairly rattles 
round the kit. Probably Nick Judd’s contri- 
bution is a bit under-rated. Apart from achiev- 
ing a nice tone on electric piano, he also 


supplies a bass-line on the bass pedals, over 
which Andy is allowed the freedom to lay 

his lead part. Back to Andy: “People have 
been so nice. We’re a new band, right? I’ve 
found out that millions of people knew who 
Free was, but only two hundred knew who 
Andy Fraser was. It’s a new band, it’s a new 
name, new songs, the whole concept, and to 
come out and play big concert halls to people 
who have no idea what they’ve paid their 
money to see. It’s fantastic. Every night we’ve 
had an encore. It’s been great. They’ve really 
listened to the music.” About his vocals, 
Andy had this to say: “A few have remarked 
on that (similarity to Paul Rodgers). Paul’s 
always been a big influence on me, as we have 
on each other. We wrote songs together for 
four or five years. I don’t think anyone’s had 
a bigger influence on me, and I think I can 
safely say that no one has had as big an influ- 
ence on Paul as me. Because we wrote songs 
together for a long time, we needed each 
other to finish songs and to find our way. I’ve 
learnt a lot from him singing-wise and lyric- 
ally, and he learned. from me musically. It got 
to the point where I was writing songs on 

my own and so was Paul. It goes like that, you 
know, he was getting pretty good on the guitar 
and piano, whereas before he wasn’t. I can 
finish songs on my own and love singing 
them, which I suppose, brings us to now.” 


HE ALBUM, simply called The Andy 
Fraser Band was released in April 
on CBS (80731) and was a fine 
debut set. The first tracks on each 
side, ‘Don’t Hide Your Love Away’ (also the 
single) and ‘Double Heart Trouble’ all really 
catchy, tight little songs. The emphasis is very 
much on the funkier side of recent white rock 
(AWB/Jess Roden/Frankie Miller) and there’s 
more than a suspicion of Stevie Wonder’s 
current style on ‘Changed Man”. It’s an easy 
album to get into, all the more so when you 
consider the mere ten days rehearsal. I’m not 
a great fan of albums recorded before a band 
has toured (this applies also to, coincidentally, 
Sharks and Bad Co.), but obviously the record- 
tour-plug syndrome necessitates a band having 
an album out. 


Originally this story was meant to end ona 
high-note for Andy —another short tour of the 
bigger universities, followed by a debut US 


tour in May with Leslie West [“There's all 
sorts of tie-ups with Leslie. First of all, I 
think Leslie likes the songs (he does Andy's 
“Little Bit Of Love” (Free) and ‘Doctor Love’ 
(Sharks) on his Great Fatsby album). We also 
did a tour (Free) with West, Bruce & Laing 
and when Sharks were formed, as Marty 
(Simon) was managed by Windfall, the band 
had Windfall as its American management to 
sort out any hassles, etc, Sharks toured with 
Mountain and so on. Leslie's always known 
what's been going on, and he digs us."] BUT 
John Tobler just phoned and calmly said, “I 
think you should know-that the Andy Fraser 
Band has split up.” Just like that, what a drag. 
It’s a shame ’cos Andy’s getting this repu- 
tation now that he doesn’t seem to be able to 
keep a band together. I can only guess at the 
reasons; Nick Judd and Kim Turner didn’t 
seem to be getting on too well—not outright 
antagonism, but you could sense it. Maybe 
Nick felt he was getting a raw deal. He didn’t 
get too many solos, and despite Andy saying 
that they would just use his songs initially 
because he had quite a few stockpiled, maybe 
Nick felt aggrieved there too. Anyway, it’s 
done now-a few weeks after the tour, they 
did a ‘Top Gear’ broadcast, which was decid- 
edly ropey. Probably due to a lay-off after the 
tour, Andy’s voice wasn’t too hot and the 
songs were ragged. That too could’ve demoral- 
ised them, allied to less than fantastic album 
sales. 


Andy’s really got to get it together soon, I 
know he’s still only twenty-three or so, but 
it’s always hard to make-up on lost time. His 
contribution to ‘Alright Now’, ‘My Brother 
Jake’, and ‘Little Bit Of Love’ and all the 
album tracks, certainly assure him of a place 
in rock’s ‘Hall Of Fame’, but there’s no reason 
why there can’t be much more. It’s up to you 
Andy. 


S A POSTSCRIPT, let’s go back to 
Andy’s first professional band, the 
pre-‘Bare Wires’ John Mayall band 
(Mayall, Andy, Mick Taylor, Keef 
Hartley, Chris Mercer, Rip Kant and Dick 
Heckstall-Smith). Depending on how you 
view the Mayall myth, he’s either a brilliant 
band leader or a tyrant. Andy, I think, favours 
the latter: “Oh I don't know ... he’s a bit 
like an old grannie. I'll tell you what happen- 
ed. One night I heard that John Mayall needed 
a new bass player. Sunday morning I went for 
an audition, Sunday afternoon we did a bene- 
fit for some blues player at the 51 Club, 
Sunday evening we did a Guildford club some- 
where. Monday morning I went into school 
and said, “Tve left”. Monday afternoon I 
bought a new bass and Monday evening I did 
another gig and carried on gigging seven nights 
a week (including two in Scotland, which I 
saw) until I left. Now, I didn’t have particular- 
ly a lot of chance to express myself musically. 
It’s definitely John Mayall’s band, he pays all 
these guys a wage to do what he wants. Never- 
theless, I was fifteen at the time, my first pro- 
fessional group, and I got on particularly well 
with Mick Taylor, who was only eighteen and 
had been the baby of the group, till I joined. 
We had a particular sympathy with each 
other, smoked joints behind the bog when 
Big John wasn’t looking. But I mean, it was 
great experience for me . . . would be for any- 
one at fifteen... ." 


O BERT MUIRHEAD 


HIS IS ONE of those increasingly 
frequent occurrences when I’m 
forced to ask myself what you’re 
going to make of what follows. It’s 
worth taking a substantial bet on the fact 
that most of the staff of ZigZag haven’t heard 
of the artist I intend to witter about, so 
where does that leave the unfortunate reader? 
Anyway, let’s tell you how it all happened. 
During one of our visits to the CBS building 
in Los Angeles, Pete spotted a very strange 
looking album lying around, and leapt upon 
it with some gusto. It then transpired that I 
already had the artist’s first album, and on 
such scanty evidence, we decided there and 
then to try to talk to this cat. When you see 
the sleeve of the album Pete saw, you'll may- 
be understand, but wait a little while, and 
you should see it reproduced. The man we 


Z 


are talking about is Simon Stokes, and it is 
hoped that some of the buzz we felt talking to 
the man can transmit itself to you. 


BEGINNINGS 


“I was writing for Elektra as a staff writer, 
but even before that I had had a lot of songs 
out, R&B songs, but when R&B was really 
R&B. Basically, it was limited play and stuff, 
but then I went with Elektra. I had been 
there for about two years, and Lonnie Mack 
was coming up for a session. I had written a 
song for him called ‘Voodoo Woman’, which 
we recorded with him on guitar, but he 
didn’t know whether it was right for him, so 
Elektra went ahead and released it, but as 
Simon Stokes and the Nighthawks. I had cut 
it as a dub for Lonnie, with him playing on 
it, and I think he was going to listen to it, 
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pun n was just has because it came out, 
and it was a hit." 


LITTLE BACKGROUND here. 
‘Voodoo Woman’ came out in 
around 1970 on Elektra, both in 
America and Britain, and it’s a 
fine single, which is well worth looking for. 
You surely can hear young Mr Mack, because 
he puts in some very typical and brilliant 
fills at the end of each verse, and on the B 
side, ‘Can’t Stop Now’, makes like a saxo- 
phone with his guitar. Both very good tracks, 
written by Simon and his rhythm guitar 
player, Randall Keith. While the main side 
certainly seems appropriate to Lonnie Mack’s 
style, ‘Can’t Stop Now’ has more in common 
with the more acid crazed vocalists who form 
part of Nuggets, which I hope you all 
possess. It should therefore appeal to the 
punk rock fans among you, as there are 
similarities with such singers as those who 
graced the Shadows Of Knight and the 
Thirteenth Floor Elevators. That should 
start some people looking for it .. .. While 
this was the first part of the latest Stokesian 
outburst, there had been other musical 
efforts beforehand. 

“85 years ago when I was a kid, I had a 
record in Boston I wrote called “Breaker Of 
Dreams”. It was the first song I ever wrote, 
and I wrote it on the freeway from one exit 
to the other exit, because I told the guy I'd 
have it finished. The name of the group was 
Johnny Mann and the Tornadoes, and they 
were all friends of mine, although I wasn't 
in the group. It was fun days, and they were 
playing around Boston. I guess about three 
months after that, I was listening to the 
radio, and I heard it one day. It went to a 
number one record up there, and being lazy, 
I decided to keep on at it rather than talk 
about work. 

“I did cut some other records before 
“Voodoo Woman’. I had a record out that 
was sort of an underground thing called 
“Candy Is Dandy, But Love Don't Rot 
Your Teeth', and the group we called our- 
selves was Rock Bottom and the Candy : 
Kisses.” 

The next question just has to be “When 
did you move to Hollywood, then?” 

"I guess about 1965 or 6. I came out, 
and I just sort of liked it out here—I came 
out for two weeks, and never went home. I 
came out to see what it was like—you know, 
do you ever do that? And I’ve just never 
been home since. It’s been nearly ten years, 
and I haven’t been back. I just really like it 
here, it’s sort of laid back, and there’s a lot 
less staring and a lot more openness than 
there is, let’s say, in the town depicted in 
Straw Dogs.” 


Let’s quickly revert then to Lonnie Mack. 

“I don’t know which of his albums 
‘Voodoo Woman’ might have been destined 
for, but I have a song on one of his albums, 
Glad I'm In The Band, called ‘Too Much 
Trouble’. He's really a good act .... But 
when my record came out, I was basically off 
the label. Then my career hit a funny point. 
I went to MGM, and after I went there, a 
fellow named Mike Curb took over, and I 
was throttled, I mean I was literally throttled. 
It was a whole turnover in the music thing. I 
mean, he was into the Osmonds and so forth, 
and so when my record came out, it was like 
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1 s m not sure they wanted to Pei E but 
anyway, that record took care of a year and 
a half, or two years, and became a collector's 
item in two weeks! The first band had a guy 
named Don Senneville on lead guitar. The 
bass player was named Bob Ledger, who had 
been with a lot of big groups, but he was 
heavy into motorcycles, and after the Night- 
hawks broke up, he got his ultimate job, some 
sort of a position with Harley Davidson, and 
he’s ultimately happy, you know? Rhythm 
guitar was a guy named Randy Keith, who 
wrote ‘Voodoo Woman’ with me. We wrote a 
lot of things together, but I don’t know 
where Randy is now, sort of travelling. And 
the drummer, I don’t know. It’s funny how 
you all go your separate ways. After being in 
a group for two years, and being on the road, 
and having the company change over to the 
Osmonds, and I was in an alley . . . we all 
broke up kind of friends, but there’s a lot 
of bad memories as good as good memories 
T WHICH POINT, let’s look at 
that excellent first album, titled 
Simon Stokes And The Nighthawks, 
which escaped briefly on MGM 
SE4677, but only in the States, although I 
have seen maybe half a dozen copies lying 
around in English shops. With regard to the 
personnel, the only things I should add are 
that Don Senneville is credited as Butch, 
and that the drummer was named Joe Yuele 
Junior. The album was produced by one 
Michael Lloyd, with the exception of ‘Voo- 
doo Woman’, which was done by Linda 
Perry, who I believe was a staff producer for 
Elektra.in those days. I really don’t know 
too much about any of the other musicians, 
but if you do, I'd like to hear from you. 
Lonnie Mack, by the way, isn’t credited at 
all, but that’s not so surprising in view of 
the label change. 

You get twelve tracks, reasonably enough, 
with seven of them written by the team of 
Stokes and Keith, three others just belonging 
to Simon, and two oldies, which maybe we 
should deal with first. Both should be familiar 
to your average r’n’r follower, or even toa 
novice—‘Jambalaya’ and ‘Down In Mexico’. 
The former is done in a heavy sort of way, 
perhaps like Johnny Rivers would have done 
it in his ‘Memphis’ and ‘Maybellene’ days, but 
rather better. Live I would love to see it. 
Pretty much the same goes for the Leiber/ 
Stoller song, except that where the Coasters 
did it as faintly humorous, the Stokes version 
is dramatic and powerful. 

Good those two may be, but the originals 
are generally better. When ‘Voodoo Woman’ 
came out in Britain, it was promoted as being 
not dissimilar to the fabled ‘swamp rock’, as 
distilled by such noble practitioners as Cree- 
dence Clearwater Revival and Tony Joe 
White. This was probably because of the use 
of the word ‘cajun’, which you all know means 
sort of unable to speak very good English, 
and to do with witch doctors. Voodoo, 
cajun, swamps—evil, squire. “Yeah, they did 
try to call me swamp rock, although I’d never 
been down south in my life when I wrote 
that. It was just my opinion. See, when I was 
a kid, in the south, there was all sorts of 
lynchings and hangings and stuff, but I guess 
that’s basically all changed now. So naturally, 
when I got down there I was looking for the 
worst, and I never saw the place because I was 


so psc ot seeing it. Te seen people coming 
here to Hollywood from other places, and 
they don’t see it. They take pictures, and 
they only see what the place is really like 
when they look at their pictures when they’ve 
got home.” 

How to write a swamp rock song—end of 
part one. In fact, as well as ‘Voodoo Woman’, 
you get two more Stokes/Keith Louisiana 
lithographs in ‘Southern Girl’, an Alabama 
alternative to ‘California Girls’, and in 
‘Cajun Lil’, by which time the whole concept 
is beginning to suffer. However, don’t doubt 
that the first two in the trilogy are excellent. 
The seven other tracks are just well worth 
your time, going through ‘Big City Blues’, 
which is predictably about the strain of 
living in a city as opposed to a small town 
or even the country, ‘Where Are You Going’, 
a Classic blues sounding like perhaps ‘Have 
You Heard’ off the Bluesbreakers album 
with Clapton, but technically far better 
made, ‘Sugar Ann’, which has some really 
fine changes which occur when you least 
expect them, ‘Which Way’, sung a la Joe 
Cocker at his best, with a very good extended 
guitar solo, ‘Rhode Island Red’, which 
doesn’t seem to be the similarly titled recent 
song done by Ike and Tina Turner, but 
which has another splendid guitar solo, and 
“You've Been In’, which is another blues 
with a frantic middle passage. It’s a very good 
song, but a little difficult to describe. 

That’s six of the seven. The final track, 
‘Ride On Angel’, deserves its own paragraph, 
so here goes. The basic story is of a biker 
going into a bar, theoretically minding his 
own business and merely wanting a drink, 
until one of the locals in the bar starts to 
give him a hard time, and subsequently ends 
up a little bit dead. The biker is arrested, 
and goes to the electric chair, whereupon 
Simon enquires “If the bible says ‘Thou 
shalt not kill’, what excuse has the law?” 
Discussion of this song led to a whole lot of 
interesting topics, a few of which we'll get into 
at this point. 

"I've always felt that a lot of motorcycle 
gangs, and gangs in general are like Billy the 
Kid, Jesse James and all those cats who used 
to ride around. But times have changed, and 
even then I don’t think anybody really liked 
Billy the Kid shooting down people, although 
in retrospect you can look back, and it 
sounds kinda romantic. If Billy the Kid shot 
my wife, I wouldn’t say ‘Hi ho, Billy,” you 
know, I'd be kind of pissed off! But that's 
how I feel about motorcycle gangs—I always 
try to write about people that no-one writes 
about and that people basically don't care 
about. No-one cares about motorcycle gangs, 
and we always say it'd be great if everything 
was straightened out and cleaned up, and we 
all had money and all that, but there'sa 
certain segment that no-one writes about, I 
don't think. When I wrote ‘Ride On Angel’, 
it encompassed a lot, because it started off 
as just a straight motorcycle song, and then I 
got into the killing in the bar, and from that 
somehow it eventually worked into a protest 
about the death penalty, the idea being that if 
people get into those positions, the law should 
find it difficult .... Over here, the death 
penalty has been held in abeyance fora year, 
but I understand it's going to come back into 
effect by popular demand. I believe that means 
that people on Death Row are just waiting to 
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see what Bock ieu had a year to dwell 
on what might happen to them. As I under- 
stand it, they're going to bring it back, as they 
already have in a lot of states. But the thing 
with “Ride On Angel’ is that they'll kill him, 
and think nothing of it, but who punishes 
the law? They don't answer to anybody. I'm 
sure there's a lot of nice guys in motorcycle 
gangs, but I'm also sure there are shooting 
downs in the street. A lot of them here live 
outside the law. That's it—I mean, they've 
committed themselves, and there's a James 
Gang, Dalton Brothers effect. I was reading 
in the paper the other day about a gang who 
went into a town, there was some sort of 
fight at the bar between one of the gangs, 
and by the end of the night there were fif- 
teen shot and killed in one bar. They weren't 
fooling or anything, they came back with 
guns, and the other gang rode off, and the 
police rode off after them, but forty riders 
rode off after some sort of carnage. I'm prob- 
ably the only American act that sings about 
motorcycle gangs, and sort of pro, I suppose, 
if I had to specify. Because . . . does this 
sound similar to you? A guy gets up in the 
morning, shines his bike down, gets his 
uniform all shined up, very rigid in his set 

of rules, right? Now that could be a cop, 

and that could be a motorcycle gang, they 
could be Hell's Angels. It's just a matter of 
which side they happen to be on, because 
they're very similar. You know, you get in 
all the regalia, and the bike's the main 

thing. It could be either one. It's the same 
thing. I'm fascinated by cops RN Pd 
never start writing cop songs.” 


ERTAINLY, Simon put over his 

point of view in an appealing way, 

and although I’m not about to 

champion the cause of the Angels, 
a look at the other side of the coin isn't a 
bad thing. Reverting to the song, it's really 
very good indeed, and, need I say it, you 
should hear it if you can. 


THE BLACK WHIP THRILL BAND 


A title you might find difficult to ignore, 
perhaps? But we're going a little bit too 
fast, because after leaving MGM, the Stokes 
career took in a rather interesting fellow. 
“The Black Whip Thrill Band was the 
original name of the Nighthawks, except 
that Elektra wouldn't use it, so that’s why I 
used the Nighthawks. The Black Whip Thrill 
Band was my original idea, being what I think 
rock is all about. It still has that great ele- 
ment of ... I think you're dead the minute 
the kid’s mother says ‘OK, you can watch 
this group”. I think that's the first thing— 
your downfall, you know? Secondly is 
that they say ‘Can you hear this record, Mr 
Stokes?” Start calling you Mister, you're in 
trouble! So when I signed up to do this second 
album (The Incredible Simon Stokes and the 
Black Whip Thrill Band), Y was able to use the 
name I wanted because the guy that pro- 
duced this album, David Briggs, is an old 
friend of mine. He also produced Neil 
Young, the first Alice Cooper record, and 
Murray Roman. David was an old friend. We 
used to produce together, just fooling 
around, and then we were in a group to- 
gether with Cass, the drummer from Spirit, 
called the Heathen Angels. David was on 
rhythm guitar, and I knew about two bass 
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SEAS 
lines, and as I was playing ii we — de 
stick to those two runs. ¿f it went beyond 
that, I had to either turn down the bass, and 
pretendI was playing, or ... we had some 
really funny times. That was before I was 
with Elektra, and before Cass was in Spirit. 
We had a singer called Big Al, who was like a 
giant, about six feet eight, and 375 pounds. I 
was just playing at bass, and screaming some 
things, and we had Cass on drums, right, and 
Cass was bald—it was a tragedy at the time.. 
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Long hair had come in, right, and I had 
somehow missed it. At the time, it was “Is 
my hair ever gonna grow?” You go through 
those changes back then, and nobody admits 
it now, but at the time it was a real serious 
thing. As you can tell, I never did grow up 
past a certain age, 1 can happily say! So.the 
major tragedy of my life was that I had hair 
which was average, but David always had long 
hair, so he was ahead of everybody, and was 
quite smug about it, I always felt. It became 
a big thing. We played some really strange 
gigs, like singles parties, and nobody would 
speak to me in the intermissions. But that was 
just a pickup band. Then David went on, and 
he did Murray Roman, and I made ‘Voodoo 
Woman’, which came out pretty good for me. 
And then David started doing Neil Young 
albums, and that’s when he really came into 
his own, and started his own label, Spindizzy. 
“David got in touch with me. After MGM, 
I was defeated—I really didn’t know what I 
wanted to do. Get a motorcycle and just sort 
of hang out or ... I had all sorts of things, 
you know, kind of a detective like James 
Bond—you go through these weird things 
inside yourself, Then David called me up and 
wanted me to do an album, and that’s how all 
this came about.” 


QUICK RECAP HERE. David 
Briggs is not the Nashville cat who 
appears on records with Kenny 
Buttrey and Charlie McCoy. The 


D pen we're EOS ii MESA pn folie 
ing albums: 


A Blind Man’s Movie—Murray Roman 
(Track)—probably deleted’ 

Easy Action—Alice Cooper (Straight)—re- 
released as part of a double called 
Schooldays on Warner Bros. 

Everybody Knows This Is Nowhere— 
Neil Young (Reprise) 

After The Goldrush—Neil Young (Reprise) 

The Tin Man Was A Dreamer—Nicky 
Hopkins (CBS) —deleted 

Grin (CBS/Spindizzy) deleted 

1 + 1—Grin (CBS/Spindizzy) —deleted 

All Out—Grin (CBS /Spindizzy) —deleted 

Gone Crazy—Grin (A&M import) 

Nils Lofgren (A&M) 


plus two tracks from On The Beach by Neil 
Young, which may make you wonder, as well 
as me, just when they were recorded. Also I 
would like you to note that Tim Drummond, 
once a Stray Gator, was part of the Lonnie 
Mack band that recorded the song written by 
Simon, and that he may have reached Neil 
Young via Messrs Stokes and Briggs. I also 
have another couple of Spindizzy albums 
which I want to tell you about, but more of 
them later. You should be able to tell from 
that list that we are talking about a man with 
a considerable track record, and he was the 
man who produced Simon Stokes’ second LP. 

"After MGM, I just sort of lay back and 
wrote. We had been on the road a lot when I 
was on MGM, but I just sort of lay back, and 
the people on the record were put together 
for the album. Butch Senneville had been the 
guitar player for the Nighthawks, and Chris 
[Christian Penninck] was a guitar player for 
a blues cat called Shakey Jake. The drummer, 
Billy Goodnick, was with Checkmates Ltd 
[although he wasn't on the album they did 
with Phil Spector. J.T.] and so he formed the 
group, and Marty [Tryon, bass] had done a 
lot of work with a lot of groups before. He 
was with the W.C. Fields Blues Band, and 1 
think he was with Steppenwolf. Harry Gar- 
field did a lot of keyboard work with us, and 
he’s been with a lot of groups, like the 
Music Machine and Gary Lewis and the Play- 
boys. I’ve been writing with him now, and he’s 
changed his name to Garth Garfield. Nathan 
Pino is a great keyboard man, although he 
doesn’t really solo on this album, because he 
came in late. I had met him with a group 
called Jekyll up in San Jose. We were head- 
lining at a motorcycle club, and they were 
the second act. And then John Locke of 
course was with Spirit—a good friend.” 

It seemed that the Spirit connection was 
worth pursuing . . . . “No, not really basically. 
I wasn't really involved with them. I knew 
Cass briefly before Spirit, and John I more or 
less met through David after Spirit had 
demised. I knew Randy and so forth, but 
not closely—I mean, you know, ‘Hi Randy’.” 


ACK TO THE ALBUM. Seemingly, 
a lot of the material was ready, at 
least mentally, when Briggs made 
the approach, which is interesting 
if not too relevant. More relevant is to look at 
the album in a little detail... . Twelve songs 
here, split five and seven, ten of which were 
written by Simon alone. The other two were 
co-written with Mars Keith (‘The Boa Con- 
strictor Ate My Wife Last Night”) and with 
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City”). The personnel is as already stated, 
with the addition of 'guest lashette' Kathy 
McDonald on vocals, of whom there will be 
more later. First track is 'The Black Whip 
Thrill Band', an unlikely description of the 
insinuating powers of the band as dreamt of 
by the young, masochistic and no doubt 
virginal, Musically, it's a twelvebar with added 
ferocity. More disturbing by reason of its 
greater subtlety is The Devil Just Called My 
Name', whose mandolin type intro, remin- 
iscent of a Dr Hook songs is just build-up for 
an epic about someone on the edge of dying, 
capturing very well the disturbed thoughts 
of someone who realises just a little bit late 
that he hasn't really been a good enough guy 
to make heaven, and that the other place looks 
a distinct possibility. "Show you all the 
pleasure you been searchin' for, won't you 
hold to my hand as we walk through Hell's 
door." Which is a bit of a contrast (and was 
written earlier) to Knock, knock, knockin' 
on Heaven's door", I reckon. A heavy song, 
decorated in fine style by Kathy McDonald's 
berserk screams, a sound much to my taste. 

Number three on the list is another ver- 
sion of ‘Ride On Angel”, which you'll recall 
was on the first album as well. Here the 
verse formation is slightly different, and the 
overall context seems more appropriate, be- 
cause this second album is heavy, and not only 
twelve-bar musically heavy, but also as far as 
the subject matter goes. Then comes 'The 
Wolf Pack Rides The Night', which is basic- 
ally what it sounds—a comparison between 
your actual wolves and a biker gang. 
Decorated with some ace guitar playing, the 
urgent but tuneless vocal begs comparison 
with the work of another Wolf, Peter, of the 
J. Geils Band and Faye Dunaway fame. So 
far, the album comes across as black and 
serious, but the latter quality should soon 
disappear when you listen to the cautionary 
tale titled "The Boa Constrictor Ate My 
Wife Last Night'. Just so you know, the 
b-c's name is Jake, and not only did he get 
Simon's old lady under his coils, but also 
her sister and a policeman. Re the latter, 
Simon wonders whether old Jake got indi- 
gestion. The song ends with Jake eyeing 
Simon a bit strangely, and Simon knows he 
must be hungry . . . . Musically, you get a 
vague reggae beat, with a ludicrously brilliant 
male vocal chorus, and a careful avoidance 
of saying that he loves the boa constrictor 
(the normal hook line) when he eats the 
cop. It seems to me that if this were the 
only Stokesian song you heard, you might 
put him down as merely a novelty performer, 
a la “I'm sending you a little gift of Ilford 
Town Hall" by Marty Feldman. Such 
thoughts would be incorrect. 

Side two begins with “Good Times They 
Come”, a short accapella introduction to 
*Waltz For Jaded Lovers', a bitterly sung 
song cóncerning the break-up of an affair, 
which culminates in suicide. Yes, another 
Simon Stokes song on a subject rarely if 
ever covered in song. The words are vicious, 
the subject distasteful, and the frightening 
subject requires a strong stomach on the part 
of the listener. If you want to be transported 
into the cosmic dream world of rock'n'roll, 
avoid this one, because it's dangerously 
close to reality, and is very disturbing. At 
the end, voices can be heard speaking before 
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TS I Wanted To”, ‘which is Lovin’ ' Spoonful- 
like in character, and should be gentle and 
fun, but isn't because it's sung in a *world 
domination league' type of voice. In fact, it's 
a good send-up, portraying, depending on 
your point of view, either the fantasies of a 
disturbed person, or the drunken ramblings 
of someone like you or him over there with 
the access of elcohol. 

A similar type of person is the man who 
is the subject of “Should Have Married Peggy 
Sue”, a lament of paranoia from a man who 
has just been told by a gypsy that he died 
five years ago, and wants his mum to rescue 
him. More great guitarring, and it's followed 
by a return to that swamp business in 'She's 
Got The Voodoo', which is about an enchant- 
ingly nasty lady whose supernatural powers 
make her dangerously fascinating. The lyrics 
here, which predate a certain much lauded 
English group by a couple of years, may 
look familiar. “Rattlesnake pancakes, swamp 
rat bouillabaisse" sound about as appealing 
as a cold lasagne. Penultimately, there's 'Hot 
Summer's Night In The City', written in 
1964 (before Jimmy Osmond was born, I 
suspect). This demonstrates that Simon's 
interest in minority groups wasn't just 


conceived for these two albums, the story 
being that of a gang fight over a lady, with 
the lady being the dead result. 

The final track deserves its own paragraph, 


and affected me very strongly when I listened 
to it. The song is called “The Ballad Of Lennie 
And George’, and those of you familiar with 
the writing of John Steinbeck may guess that 
it is connected with one of that author's 
classic stories, Of Mice And Men. Many of 
the lyrics are taken straight from the book— 
“Tell me how it's gonna be, George”, and so 
on, but to genuinely appreciate what it's all 
about, you really need to have read the book, 
which is available in Penguin, and is very well 
worth your effort. Like the book, the song 
ends with a gunshot, and that and the repeat- 
ed choruses sung by Kathy McDonald really 
got to me. If you haven't read the book, I'm 
sure you'll think I'm totally out of my mind 
at last. 

Altogether, The Incredible Simon Stokes 
And The Black Whip Thrill Band is a disturb- 
ing, but rewarding album, and to be taken 
very seriously, both in musical and subject 
matter terms. Don't think that the title bears 
much relevance to the content—I hope I've 
made that clear already. 


IT WAS, OF COURSE, inevitable 
that we should ask some questions 


uf E 


What Are You 
Repellisg 


Against? What 
Have You Got? 


because it’s absolutely amazingly BRILLIANT, 


A AETAT 
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about the stage act pia a the 

Black Whip Thrill Band. “We have a good 

show, but we don’t use whips. I think whips 

would be too obvious. With a name like that, 

you'd figure you'd see a group come out 

with whips and stuff. The obvious has been 

so overdone now. We're just a band—we play 

hard rock and like it.” 

Hereabouts you should be able to see some 
American reviews, both of the second album 
and live performance, so we’ll say no more 
about it, except for a monologue on the 
album sleeve, and some other things which 
will become clear as you read on. 

“I didn't design it. The idea came from an 
old Pope magazine, which I thought was fine. 
Sears didn’t carry it, and things like that—the 
stores wouldn’t put it in there. The thing is 
I thought it was humorous, and it was meant 
to be humorous, but nobody saw the humour 
except me again... . I always think of these 
cats that see it, and they go home and play it, 
and beat up the whole household and stuff! 
But it wasn't meant for that... . There's 
nothing more fiendish than a fiendish monk 

. Which reminds me about a new song I’ve 
written, which is kind of English, called “Will 
Shakespeare Is Dying’. A lot of people are 


just going to really hate it, but I like it. It 
goes like, Lady Macbeth is crying, Will 
Shakespeare is dying, the whole play is really 
quite sad. The heroine is shouting, the leading 
man is pouting, and the director has suddenly 
gone mad.” And it's done very forlorn. 

“My trouble is that I’m over thirty, al- 
though actually I tell my fans, I say ‘I’m 
eighteen, you know, I just look young!’ I 
actually say my next hit'll be when Pm fifty- 
eight. I think it'll be fun to be in your 
fifties, and still be an old rocker. But I'm 
thirty-six, and I have to smile, because I'm 
just not going to make middle age. [In his 
way of life, not because he's going to die. 
J.T.] For some reason, quote unquote, adult- 
hood has escaped me. There are certain 
things that everybody said I should have 
accomplished by thirty, like you will have to 
be settled down, and you will not be rebelling 
against everything. It's like that line from 
The Wild One, where they say to Brando, 
*What are you rebelling against?' and he 
says, What've you got?” That's kind of the 
way I feel.” 

I reckon that what we've got through is 
enough for this issue. If you've got this far, 
thank you for your perseverance, and with a 
bit of luck, we'll wind it up next time with 
some more fab fax and info, and some more 
of Simon Talking, because that's really the 
best part. 


O JOHN TOBLER 


“CHOCS AWAY!” 
KURSAAL FLYERS 
FIRST ALBUM. 


A FANCY ASSORTMENT OF 

NON FATTENING TUNES COVERED 
WITH MOUTH WATERING RHYTHMS. 
A PRODUCT OF DISTINCTION MADE 
FOR THE DISCERNING PALATE. 
AVAILABLE ON UK RECORDS 
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I DON'T USUALLY go and brood on people's 
graves. They’re not there, are they? Only 
what’s left of their bodies. Especially not 
famous people’s graves. Yet, here I was, out- 
side the Pere Lachaise Cemetery in Paris and 

I was there to see Jim Morrison’s tomb. 

I hadn’t planned to. Hell, I hadn’t planned 
to be in Paris at all. I was coming back from 
America and it had struck me when I got to 
Kennedy Airport, ready to board my flight 
home, that it might be a good idea to stay on 
the plane and drop in on a dear friend of mine 
who happens to be living in Paris. One thing 
had led to another. P'd heard that the ceme- 
tery authorities weren't at all pleased with 
the throng of creatures that met with alarm- 
ing regularity for God knows what unholy 
gatherings on the famous-American-rock- 
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star's burial ground. The word was out that 
they were determined to put an end to it and 
it looked like Jim's body might not be ther 
much longer. . 

All of which had contributed to bring me 
here, outside the main cemetery entrance. 
Dark bronze gates, 20 ft tall, set in a semi- 
circle of weathered stone. 

It was Easter Sunday, the sky was grey 
and there was a constant drizzle in the air, 

I'd woken up to the sound of 'L.A. Woman' 
and my wind was replaying choice snatches. 

This was a pretty big graveyard alright. 
Actually, it looked like a not very well kept 
park, with grass growing along the alleys and 
venerable trees putting up their roots between 
the old tombstones. 

I'd been informed that Jim was in the 
southeast part and I directed my steps in 
that direction. Going through my head was a 
line he wrote: “i'm a changeling . . . see me 
change". 

And it occurred to me how drastically 
people's ideas about Jim had changed since 
he died. The world had not been too kind to 
him in the last few years. People muttered he 
couldn't cut it any more, that he was always 
drunk. They even said he was getting fat. 

The constant harassment at the hands of 
the law had obviously taken its toll too. He 
was falling into the Lenny Bruce syndrome: 
if they bust you in town A, they gotta bust 
you in town B, or what kind of a shithouse 
town are they running? 

I remembered being aghast when I learnt 
that Jim had left America without a word 
and was rümoured to be hiding in Paris. It 
looked like he might have left the Doors and 
that was a blow. 

Perhaps not entirely unexpected. Just to 
watch ‘A Feast Of Friends’ was to realise that 
he was growing disenchanted with the con- 
ditions in which the Doors' success forced 
them to perform. The sight of one of the 
greatest singers/writers/shamans ever to grace 
us with his visions, reduced to waving to his 
audience from behind a solid line of cops was 
a sad, sad thing to witness. He was being 
trapped in the distorted-mirror image some of 
us had of him. There even was a time when a 
sizeable portion of the crowds came to see if 
he was going to expose himself. After all, he 
was the Lizard King, wasn't he? 

Of course he was aware of it. He knew it 
was time to move. "Change the weather, 
change your luck”, *I need a brand new 
friend, someone who doesn't need me,” his 
later lyrics were full of it. 

But this later, sadder, wiser Jim Morrison 
wasn't the one I remembered best. I remem- 
bered the Jim Morrison who walked into a pet 
shop and opened the crickets' cage, shouting 
“Pl set them all free! FREE!!" I remembered 
the Jim Morrison who sat without a word 
watching a Jim Morrison impersonator who 
sang all his songs, dressed like him, even 
looked like him. And I wondered what was 
going through his mind. 

Best of all, I remembered the Jim Morri- 
son who sang all those proud, arresting, some- 
times tender, always true words to me when 
I was an introverted teenager who needed to 
have such things told him. And I remembered 
how well he told them. 


I CAME UPON the grave abruptly. I turned a 
corner of the small winding path and there 


could be no doubt about it. There was no-one 


about. There was no name, not even a tomb- 
stone. Jim Morrison didn't die a rich man. But 
all the surrounding tombs, all self-important 
and looking like miniature Greek temples, 
were covered with graffiti. A ray of sun made 
its hesitant way through the clouds to shine 
on the bare patch of flower-littered earth. I 
stood in front of it and bowed to lay on the 
ground a red carnation I'd just ripped off 
from a nearby expensive-looking wreath. 
Quite a few people, it seems; had had the 
same idea, because many of the flowers were 
red carnations just like mine. Between the 
flowers, you could see a large number of 
roaches. I knew then what the authorities 
were going bonkers about. 

I remembered the hot day of July 1971 
when I heard that Jim was supposed to have 
died in his bath in a Paris flat. I remembered 
a tale circulated in French freak circles about 
Jim being evicted from a Paris disco, one 
drunken evening not long before, and how 
French rock writer Herve Muller had found 
him outside the club and had taken him 
home. I remembered his wife Pam saying he 
had a smile on his face when she found him 
and how, she said, his spirit often left his 
body and he returned from magic cities with 
strange tales to tell. “This time,” she added, 
“he didn't come back, that's all." 

I walked around and looked at the graf- 
fiti. They ranged from the straight quotes 
(“his only friend the end”, “Love St", “we 
want the world and we want it now””) to the 
hard-assed jokes (“when are you coming 
back, you bastard? Signed: the Lizard King”). 
Two linked him to Hendrix: “meet you in 
the next one and don’t be late” and “From 
Jimi to Jim: Power to Love”. The eloquently 
brief “WHY?” met the mystical “Om mani 
padme hum”, or the one that said "Gong", 
with the sanskrit character. for Om inside 
the ‘O’. Then there was this horned triangle 
with an eye in it. And, right by that narrow 
expanse of healthy-looking black earth, my 
personal favourite, which serves as a title for 
this piece. 

Two others captured my feeling quite 
accurately. “Jim is not dead”, “Morrison 
isn't here". I wasn't maybe taking it as liter- 
ally as some people who swear they've seen 
him in California, although Door John Dens- 
more had said that “if anyone tried to pull 
something off like this, he'd be the one". 

His legacy was still with us. As I walked 
down the hill, my thoughts turned to the 
other friend I'd come to Paris to see, and 
another line from 'L.A. Woman' came to 
me: “Never seen a woman ... so alone!” 

Who said Jim Morrison was dead? 


C] DOMINIC BOONE 


Note: If anyone cares about Jim 's grave being 
threatened, the situation is as follows: French 
cemeteries rent the plots of ground in which 
bodies are buried. It seems Jim 's grave was 
issued a 5 year lease. This comes up in July 
76. If nobody does anything about it, and 
officially at least, it's a purely financial 
matter, Jim 's remains will be ditched to a 
collective gravesite where they put the 
corpses whose relatives don't pay up, or who 
don't have any. There's nothing wrong about 
Jim being buried with the tramps and the 
nameless, but his present grave is a nice place 
and perhaps should remain so. 


| Fougt the Law 
Something's Goin” On 
Jumpin' in the Fire 


Featuring : 


Here Comes the Night 


This royal Ducks edition with picture sleeve is available in the U.K. 
from Bizarre Records, 33, Praed Street, London W2, all the Virgin 
Record Shops (10!) and “Rock On' throughout the country. Outside 
U.K. order directly from: Skydog Records, P.O. Box 421, Amsterdam, 
Netherlands (£1.25 incl. p&p). Send cash/l.M.O. or Postal Checks 

only please! Wholesalers/distributors/shops: write for details. 
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ERNIE GRAHAM 
REMINISCES 
ABOUT EIRE 

APPARENT AND 

HELP YOURSELF 
AND TALKS ABOUT 
THE PAST, 
PRESENT AND 
FUTURE OF 
CLANCY 


THE MORE DEDICATED readers among you 
who scrutinise and memorise every last detail 
in the magazine will doubtless recall several 
sly mentions I have made in the past of the 
Tithe Farm House. Well this particular estab- 
lishment happens to be my local, a place I 
visit frequently in order to partake in dis- 
cussions of earth-shattering importance and 
vast intellect (i.e. talking about rock'n'roll), 
and to enjoy the dubious pleasures of a 
Watneys light and bitter. On one of these 
visits, months, nay years ago now, we were 
sitting there half-crippled from the neck 
upwards and bemoaning the lack of anything 
exciting to do when, on draining the last drops 
of my nth pint, my bleary eyes happened to 
fall upon a poster pinned high up on the wall. 
At first I could hardly believe what I saw; my 
expression (so they tell me) turned to one 
of uncontrollable astonishment, as if I'd just 
seen Jerry Garcia swinging down from the 
rafters, and focusing with great difficulty I 
began to read what the poster said out loud... 
Chilli Willi And The Red Hot Peppers, Ace, 
Global Village! After something like five years 
there were going to be rock groups playing at 
the Tithe Farm again on Sunday nights, and 
the poster proudly proclaimed future visits 
from four of the then major ‘pub bands’. The 
firs time that live rock music had resounded 
around those ancient oak beams since Captain 
Beefheart & His Magic Band had played there 
to an audience of about 40 bemused freaks 
way back in the hazy, lazy sixties!! Unbeliev- 
able! Owing partly to the complete dearth of 
cultural activity in this part of the world, rock 
music at the Tithe Farm was a considerable 
success, Among the bands that graced that 
tiny stage on more than one occasion were 
the Willis (brilliantly), Dr Feelgood, Kokomo, 
Brinsley Schwarz, Ace, and Clancy. 

Clancy in those days were a different 
kettle of fish to the band that now has its 
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debut LP out on Warner Bros. They were 
more of a country-rock sort of band then; 
they didn’t possess the raw excitement of a 
Dr Feelgood or the infectious good feeling of 
a Chilli Willi. . . they were more subtly appeal- 
ing, their songs required several hearings to be 
fully appreciated. But nevertheless they were 
a band of obvious quality, although at that 
time it was inconceivable to any of them as 
to how that quality would develop and 
manifest itself. But back to the Tithe Farm 

a second, After regularly attending these 
Sunday night rave-ups for a couple of 
months I came to know the promoter quite 
well... the man responsible for providing 
the more wayward segment of Harrow’s 
community with all this grade A music. His 
name is Richard Allchin and to him I’m 
eternally grateful for briefly brightening up 
this otherwise dreary expanse of suburbia. 

As things transpired, the Tithe Farm became 
one of the most popular and adventurous of 
all the pubs providing live rock music, until 
fairly recently that is, when an unreasonable 
new landlord caused Richard to give it up and 
leave it floundering. But over the last couple 
of years he’d become increasingly involved 
with Clancy to the point where now he looks 
after their agency and handles a lot of the 
chores that a manager would normally deal 
with. (Clancy don't have a manager—they 
rely on Richard and Warner Bros to take care 
of things for them.) 

Well any way, to cut all this waffle merci- 
fully short, Richard arranged the following 
interview with Ernie Graham, a founder- 
member of Clancy, veteran of Eire Apparent 
and Help Yourself, and the maker of one 
truly excellent solo album on Liberty, Ernie 
Graham (LBS 83485) in 1971. The second 
half of the interview deals with the birth and 
development of Clancy which Ernie naturally 
preferred to talk most about, and in the first 


part he summarises his early career. 
BEGINNINGS 


EG: The first band I joined was called Tony 
And The Telstars—they’d been going about 
three or four months and they needed a 
rhythm guitarist, so I did an audition—the 
usual trip. They were semi-pro, some of them 
were still at school. I was an apprentice motor 
mechanic, and we were a pop band playing 
basically what was going down in England in 
the charts and clubs. Three of us, me, the bass 
player and the drummer had one thing in com- 
mon which was that we didn’t see Ireland as 
the be-all and end-all of our musical trip, and 
at this time we weren’t professional or any- 
thing; at that time it was totally uneconomical 
to go professional because the market was 
mainly for show bands. But one thing led 

to another in terms that we already wanted 
to become professional. I allowed myself to 
become sacked from my job by keeping bad 
time—and in effect we all became professional 
musicians. We spent about six or seven 
months in Belfast trying to make a living but 
we couldn't do it. We had some friends in 
Blackpool—a band named Wheels—Rod 
Demmick from Bees Make Honey and 

Herbie Armstrong who's now with Fox— 

all Irish cats, and they were earning a 

couple of hundred pounds a night on the 
Mecca circuit in the north of England. So 
they said “Come over—we’ll put you up”. 

We went over there and it was murder—real 
murder. Their organist left them and they 
stole our organist and we'd find ourselves 
with half a band. So we heard that Henry 
McCullough, who was probably the most 
respected guitarist in Ireland at the time, was 
trying to get out of showbands and into a 
group. We got a friend in Belfast to send us 
over a date sheet of the band he was in and 
one night on one of his gigs 1 phoned him 


+ 
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up from Blackpool and lied through my 
teeth. Told him things were really good, it’s 
all happening, why don’t you come over and 
join. The cat came over and found there 
wasn't even a bed for him. 


ZZ: Who was in this early band? 


EG: Chris Stewart who the last I heard was 
in the States doing things with people like 
Steve Miller; Davey Lutton who’s now drum- 
ming for T. Rex, and then Henry, just the 
four of us. We spent a couple of months 
trying to get it together when we actually 
had a complete band and we still couldn't. 
Henry’s chick was at college in Dublin and 
the Dublin scene had opened up, about three 
years after the English club scene, the Dublin 
scene had just started to go daft. And Sheila 
got in touch with Henry and said, “Listen 

I know you don’t really want to come back 
to Ireland but you could earn 50, 60, 100 
pounds a week each over here, the way 
things are at the moment! We were so down 
at the time we decided to give it a try. We 
went to Dublin and lived there for a year. 
Within about three months of living in Dub- 
lin—the short time we'd spent in England had 
made us more professional than the average 
Irish band, so when we went to Dublin we 
stood out above all the other Irish bands— 
within three months we were voted Top 
Band. But the market again is so small you 
can only play the same clubs week after 
week after week. After a year of that it was 
either pack it in or move on. So we decided 
to move out and come back to England, to 
London this time, We set off in a Ford 
Thames-—six of us—two roadies and our 
equipment. Got to London with something 
like a fiver between six of us. We spent two 
months sleeping in that van parked up at 
Camden Town. We couldn’t get any gigs, 
couldn’t get anything together. Then we 


met up with Dave Robinson who we knew 
in Dublin—he used to do things for the band. 
And Dave said, “I can get you a couple of 
gigs”. So he pulled a couple of tricks and 
got us the Speakeasy and UFO down at 
Tottenham Court Road. Procol Harum were 
No.1 at the time with ‘A Whiter Shade Of 
Pale’ and they were topping the bill at the 
UFO and it was an all-nighter. They were 

so laid-back and it was a very stoned 
audience so that when we went off every- 
body was well out of it. Then Joe Boyd 
came on after Procol Harum and said, 
“Don't go away everybody because we’ve 
got an Irish rock'n'roll band”. And you 
could tell that everybody was giggling, think- 
ing "This'll be a laugh”. But coming on after 
Procol Harum they were wide open just to 
be moved. And we just played dirty rock’n’ 
roll, and they loved it, the place went daft, 

I couldn't believe my eyes, it was like a fairy 
story, months of starving and then all of a 
sudden there were six of the top managers 
in Britain knocking on the dressing room 
door saying, "Don't sign anything until you 
speak with me". And one of those cats hap- 
pened to be Mike Jeffries who handled 
Hendrix and The Animals and he asked 
Dave Robinson to come in and see him 

the next morning which was a Saturday, and 
he signed us up by Saturday afternoon. And 
by a week later he had us in Spain. 


ZZ: So when did you change your name from 
Tony and The Telstars to The People? 


EG: When we actually went to Dublin. We 
played around with a couple of different 
names. From Tony and The Telstars the 

scene had changed dramatically, and we drop- 
ped the name and tried two or three different 
names. From Tony and The Telstars the scene 
had changed dramatically, and we dropped the 
name and tried two or three different names 


Md 
trying to find some identity. But when Henry 
joined we started calling the band The People, 
and it was as The People that we went to Dub- 
lin. And we came to London and Mike 
Jeffries signed us up—he wanted to exploit 
the Irish side of the trip. His wife in fact sug- 
gested the name Eire Apparent. 


ZZ: What part was Dave Robinson playing at 
this point? 

EG: Dave was actually doing a management 
job on the band when we were in Dublin, get- 
ting us gigs and things. And he split up with 
us because he wanted to go to England to try 
and get his own trip together. And we wanted 
to hang on for a bit before we tried to do any- 
thing. Then when he got us those couple of 
gigs Jeffries suggested we need someone in 
charge on a personal level, and we thought it 
might as well be Dave. So Dave was basically 
brought in as personal manager. For a while it 
worked really well—he was never tight with 
money —he would never see a trip suffer 
because there wasn't bread. 


ZZ: Was the line-up always the same? 


EG: Yeah, until we got to the States. Then in 
the States on the first tour with The Animals, 
Henry got busted in Vancouver and Jeffries 
didn't want to go back to England — he'd 
moved all his operations to New York. He 
wanted to stay there where the action was. 
And Henry couldn't. They got him out on 
bail and if he'd gone back he'd have definitely 
done time. So Henry had to leave the company 
and the band didn't want to, so basically it 
was put to Henry: “Listen Henry, here's your 
ticket home, but we don't want to go with 
you". So we sent over for another cat from 
here who was looking for a gig—a guy called 
Mick Cox. It was only afterwards that we 
realised we'd been quite rash letting Henry 

go so quickly. à 
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ZZ: Did the band effectively fold after the 
famous Soft Machine/Hendrix tour? 


EG: It went on for a good bit after that. The 
tour finished in September of 1968 and the 
band itself didn’t fold up until the beginning 
of 1970. We stayed on in America after 
finishing the tour and cut an album with 
Hendrix. When we came back to England 
after cutting the album we realised that we 
had to get things together ourselves. It was 

no good expecting Jeffries and Hendrix and 
all those people to make it happen for us. 
And as long as we stayed in America that’s the 
way things would always be, "cause we weren't 
important to Jeffries as money —we could 
always be used as a tax loss against what Hend- 
rix was earning. We decided to go back to 
England and spent a year in England trying to 
prove to ourselves that there was still some- 
thing in our music which was important. But 
we'd just been through too much together, 
and that year just about finally killed it. We'd 
been together too long, we were becoming 
too narrow-minded. The cats in the band still 
thought of me as wee Ernie from Belfast and 
y know “We don't play songs by wee Ernie 
from Belfast," there was still this block of 
knowing you when you were too young, 
when you didn't do those sort of things. So I 
found trouble getting my material together 

in the band —and the same could be said of 
everybody. 


ZZ: And you only made that one album? 
EG: Yeah. 


ZZ: So when you finally broke up, you'd 
obviously kept in touch with Dave Robinson. 


EG: It was Dave who got in touch with me in 
fact, and said, "Listen, how do you feel 
about doing a solo album?" 'cause he knew 
from his experience with Eire Apparent that 
my material wasn't getting exposed and he 
thought there was a chance of doing it. So he 
got in touch with me and I went along with 
him. It was quite a traumatic experience. My 
music had reached the point where you didn't 
think it, you'd get on the stage and you felt 
it. You didn't have to talk about your music 
anymore. You didn't make up what set you 
were going to play, you just got out there and 
started and took it from where the audience 
was and where you were. It was a very tight 
trip which has taken me a long time to get 
over, it was that close. It was very limited but 
at the same time it was incredibly tight. 


ZZ: So you made your 'solo' album. Was that 
the first time you'd met the Helps and the 
Brinsleys? 


EG: Yeah, pretty much. I brushed into them 
—when Dave (Robinson) finally split from 
Eire Apparent one of the first people he 
teamed up with was Malcolm Morley and he 
got me to go over a couple of evenings to 
Malcolm's flat and help wokk out a couple of 
Malcolm's ideas. And I'd met the Brinsleys 
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because Dave had asked us to do them a few 
favours when he was first trying to get them 
off the ground, like borrowing our PA, and 
things. We knew them very vaguely. 


ZZ: So was it Dave's idea to get all those guys 
on the album? 


EG: Yeah, I was living down in Kent with 
Henry McCullough—he was putting me up; 

I was broke and I was going through a very 
traumatic trip—just left my chick, the band 
had folded and it was as if my whole world 
had caved in on me. And Henry was doing a 
repair job on me. And I spent a really lovely 
three months in Kent in the middle of summer, 
with Henry getting the Grease Band together 
and me writing my songs and then when 

they were finished doing their gig during the 
day and then get together at night round the 
fire with their acoustic boxes and blow over a 
few of my things. 


ZZ: Is that how those tracks came about? 
(Four unreleased tracks of Graham with the 
Grease Band. Dave Robinson's got 'em.) 


EG: Yeah. I got word from home that my 
father was seriously ill and I had to go back 
because I thought he was going to die. I left 
everything thinking that Dave already had 
studio time booked and I left thinking I'll 
only have to come back and have a few re- 
hearsals with the band and cut the album. 
When I came back, Dave didn't like the idea 
of working with Henry and Alan (Spenner) 
and Neil (Hubbard) etc, because they're very 
strong people and Dave prefers to move his 
musicians. Dave was calling the tune at that 
time so I went along with it when he 
suggested me having a blow with Help Your- 
self and see what happened. I suppose it 
worked out quite nicely. The feeling was nice 
amongst us but still they didn't have what the 
Grease Band would have put into that album. 
The Grease Band would have made that 
album something special to me. A large part 
of the album was me trying to encourage 
those other cats, like Ken —one of the most 
paranoid musicians I’ve ever met in my life; 
fine musicians, but God it took hours of 
encouragement and pushing to get him to 
come out and do it. So it was quite a drain 
on me doing that, especially after being used 
to musicians who were usually in total com- 
mand of their trip. Anyway I enjoyed meeting 
them, and I was quite pleased with the finish- 


-ed result —it's a perfect statement of where I 


stood at that particular moment in time, 
which is all you can ask of anything you do. 


ZZ: When did you meet Jo Jo Glemser? 
Because both of you joined the Helps at the 
same time didn't you? (See chart in ZZ44.) 


EG: Yeah. I was looking around for musicians 
to form a band and Help Yourself were look- 
ing for another guitarist. They put an ad in 


m 


the paper and Jonathan turned up for a blow. 
When I heard the cat playing it immediately 
flashed into my head that he was more suited 
to the things I was into rather than Help 
Yourself, so I grabbed him. And him and I 
were working towards putting a band together. 
Then Ken left Help Yourself, and they found 
themselves with just Dave Charles, Malcolm 
Morley and Richard Treece, and Dave Robin- 
son came up with the idea Jonathan and 
myself were looking for a band, and Help 
Yourself were looking for a couple of extra 
musicians. Why not put the two trips to- 
gether? 


THE COMPLETE SAGA of Help Yourself 
and Ernie's involvement with them is too long 
and complicated to delve into in any great 
detail here (see a future Fat Angel—when it 
happens). We begin the second half of the 
story where a somewhat disgruntled and dis- 
illusioned Ernie Graham leaves Help Yourself. 


"Basically I was approaching 26 or 27 
and found myself going over ground that I 
went over when I was 16 or 17, and I didn't 
dig it. It freaked me to be quite honest be- 
cause I knew that if we could overcome our 
personality differences we could be making 
some ridiculous music together. So I was torn 
for about six months—I couldn't make up my 
mind whether to stay or to go. The final 
crunch was when I came up to town and I 
heard a few things that were happening 
around the band but had nothing to do with 
the band which were being done in the band's 
name. And I didn't dig it. I took it back to 
the band and told them that I didn't dig the 
way business affairs were being handled. And 
the rest of the band basically said, ‘Well, if 
you don't dig it, get out’. So I did.” 

Ernie in fact departed during the making 
of the Help's second album Strange Affair 
and was soon to be joined by guitarist 
Jonathan (Jo Jo) Glemser who was enlisted 
into Help Yourself at the same time as Ernie. 
The two of them had discovered and develop- 
ed a musical empathy which was soon to give 
birth to the very first ill-fated, makeshift 
version of Clancy. 


"There was a period of two or three 
months where both Jonathan and I tried to 
think out where we stood and what we were. 
The Help Yourself trip had really freaked me. 
My whole lifestyle had changed within eighteen 
months and I didn't know how to come to 
terms with it. And then my chick came up 
with the idea that Jonathan must have quite 
a lot of bread, and that she could get. a loan 
of a couple of thousand quid. I said to 
Jonathan, Listen, you're always talking 
about managers screwing you up, everybody 
screwing you up—the only way to do it is be 
in charge yourself, why don't you try?' So 
my chick raised a couple of thousand, Jon- 
athan raised a couple of thousand, we formed 
a company and started looking around for 
musicians. The first cat we found was Colin 
Bass (bass). Colin was coming over to my 
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flat and we were working out a few ideas— 
we still didn't have anybody else really in 
mind. All of us needed somewhere to live 
when the lease ran out on my flat, so we 
ended up getting a house and used that as a 
base to get musicians. We knew what we 
wanted but actually getting the people who 
could do it —I knew it would take a long 
time. It was a point of getting a band going 
and working from there. I knew there was 
no way I'd get cats who were actually earning 
money to play for a band that wasn't any- 
thing. The way to do it was to get something 
happening with a band. And that's basically 
what we did. We spent about a year building 
on the pub circuit. 


“The original line-up was myself, Jona- 
than, Colin Bass, Martin Belmorit (from the 
Ducks), and Twink. That lasted about a 
fortnight rehearsing at night in my flat—we 
never actually did a gig. Twink was a hard 
cat to work with and we decided that he 
wasn't really right. And then Jonathan and I 
had a rap about Martin and we didn't think 
he fitted —nothing to do with him as a person 
—but just about some of the things he was 
trying to get into. That was about April or 
May of 1972. Jonathan, Colin and myself 
went into the house together and started look- 
ing around for other musicians. At that point 
all we were looking for was a drummer just to 
start doing gigs. We advertised but we couldn't 
find anybody that was compatible. We had 
this old friend from days back who worked 
for Apple, and we persuaded him to come 
into the band —his name was Steve Grendell. 
And that was the band until about Xmas '72 
when Dave Vasco (lead guitar & vocals) came 
down from Liverpool. He came down on a gig 
with Jimmy Johnson and we put him up for a 
couple of weeks. Well, the gig went terribly 
for Dave and he was going to go back to Liver- 
pool when we said: "Why not sit in on a 
couple of nights with us and see what happens? 
which he did and it worked out really nicely. 
So that left the line-up of me, Jonathan, 
Colin, Steve, and Dave Vasco. And that was 
the line-up that existed right up until Island 
approached us—when Muff Winwood approach- 
ed us. He said he didn't dig Steve and Jon- 
athan in the band and thought we could do 
with a better drummer and another guitarist 
or keyboard player. And we basically agreed — 
we basically knew this ourselves. So we used 
the Island trip to lever both Steve Brendell 

first. and then Jonathan out. Then George 
Butler came in next on drums. He came from 
Uncle Dog and he brought Dave Skinner (key- 
boards) with him who also used to be in 
Uncle Dog. Eventually we got rid of George 
leaving Colin, Dave Vasco, Dave Skinner, 

and myself looking for a drummer. Again we 
auditioned loads and Dave Skinner brought 
along Barry Ford. Well the first rehearsal 
with Barry was so nice that he joined, and 
then he bumped into Gaspar Lawal (African 
drums and percussion) and said, "Hey, why 
don't you bring your congas down to the 
Kensington for a blow?" And so Gaspar came 
down very suspicious and wary, blew a 
couple of numbers and was knocked out. 
Shortly afterwards Warner Bros became 
interested through Barry —Barry had just done 
some sessions for Warners, and when he went 
to pick up his bread he mentioned to Martin 
Jennings about the band and Martin said: 
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"Have you got any tapes? Can you let me hear 
them?" Well he came down, saw a couple of 
gigs, and said: “You've got to get Gaspar in 
permanently". We thought that would be 
difficult because he was earning £300 a week 
on sessions, and it would be difficult to get 
him to leave that for a £10 a week rock'n'roll 
band. But the way things worked out, Gaspar 
liked the music so much that he was eventual- 
ly prepared to sign the first contract of his 
life. It was quite amusing —because Gaspar was 
very anti-business when he first came in con- 
tact with us, whereas now he's the first to 
stand up for the business people who have put 
a lot into Clancy." 


The band's association with Island ended 
over a clash of personalities and after a fruit- 
less perusal from RCA, they decided to plump 

_for Warner Brothers and to this day have 
absolutely no regrets about doing so. 


"We had our cards on the table with 
Warner Bros. Quite honestly the band was 
about to break up unless we got some kind of 
financial backing, and Warners took over and 
said: “Look you don't have to worry about 
bread, here's two months' rehearsals booked. 
At the end of six weeks we listen. You've got 
the material, go in and cut it.’” 


Clancy's first release was a single: 'Back On 
Love'/'Steal Away' (K16491). 


"Basically the single was a rush job, in fact 
the whole trip was a rush job. The way they 
wanted to do it from the start was after six 
weeks listen to the material and make up our 
minds whether we wanted to cut an album. 
And from that point we started to look for 
producers and plan the album. What happened 
was the Argent tour came up and it wasa 
question of “Could we cut an album or a 
single in time to have it out for the tour?’ ` 
Tim Knight, who's in charge of A&R at War- 
ner Bros was just as enthusiastic to go for an 
album as a single and to pick the strongest 
song from the tracks that were going down to 
put out as a single. Steve Smith was available 
at the time as à producer, and although the 
Island trip hadn't worked, one recording ses- 
sion that we did with Steve indicated that it 
could be good. So Steve was free at that point 
and he was interested in doing it. So we went 
to Warner Bros to talk about it and Warners 
said: 'OK, well let's go for an album, go down 
to Rockfield and cut an album. By the end of 
the first week you should have an idea of the 
strongest song, and then finish an A and B 
side and we'll have a single for the tour.' So 
we did that and afterwards spend another 
three or four weeks eventually finishing the 
album off at Island Studios. The single, in my 
opinion, was rushed, and the album was 
rushed. But it was a question of what was 
available at the time and we really wanted to 
get something out to keep the momentum 
going at Warner Bros. We knew that if we lost 
it we'd never get it back again." 


Clancy's debut LP, Seriously Speaking 
(Warners K 56103) was released a month or so 
ago and has so far received quite favourable 
reaction. Once you get over the fairly lifeless 
and inconsistent production, it's a pretty 
tasty piece of grist with a couple of potential 
singles besides ‘Back On Love’ and ‘Steal 
Away’. They’re all excellent musicians, and 
without consciously wishing to categorise 
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them, they sely ito the A ver: 


Barid and Ace sort of mould but with enough 
distinctive flair about them to justify success 


in their own right. With their record company 
solidly behind them, it would seem reasonably 
safe to suggest that this album could sell very 
well indeed. I hope so. 


Incidentally, Ernie Graham has written 
only two tracks on the album, 'Steal Away” 
and ‘Long Time Comin", and I ventured that 
Clancy might not be an adequate outlet for 
his songwriting. Did he find that frustrating? 


“It is at times, but I think all the cats in 
Clancy recognise one thing —they're not 
really going to be able to do what they want 
to do personally until the business, or what- 
ever you want to call it, recognises them. And 
the best way to be recognised is through a 
band. It's the easiest way —to pool our re- 
sources now, to work together and in the long 
run we'll end up doing what we really want to 
do. I think everybody in Clancy realises it's 
not an easy trip to hold together, because 
Dave Skinner gets as freaked as I do over his 
material that just isn't right for Clancy. And 
Gaspar gets freaked 'cause he's got loads of 
songs but I can't play African music—well 
only a limited amount." z 


So as the buzz and dedication within and 
around Clancy, due in no small degree to 
Warner Bros’ support, continues to maintain 
momentum, what are their plans for the 
future? 


“The plans are basically for a single first 
because this album will go by a lot of people 
unless we start creating some sort of reaction. 
And Warners have put in such a lot of bread. 
Before we get a chance to do another album, 
Warner Bros in America are going to have to 
see something coming back. So we're not 
going to do another album until we justify 
ourselves to them really. They believe we’ve 
got material strong enough for a single and 
there’s no reason why we shouldn’t use a 
single as a means of getting our foot in the 
door, so to speak. We’re doing practically 
what Ace and a few other bands have done, 
although we believe that if we do get that foot 
in the door, we'll be heavier than any of them. 
We're going to try some recording with the 
guy who guested on our album, the sax 
player Jim Cuomo. He used to be an A&R 
man for a French record company, and the 
rest of the cats in the band feel they dig a 
musician to be in charge this time instead of 
a producer. They feel that Jim probably knows 
our music better than any producer and at 
the same time he’s outside the band enough to 
be objective about the material. If it goes 
well, we'll use that set-up in the future.” 


L] ANDY 


P.S. After typing all this out, I decided to 
stroll up the road for a pint. It's a Sunday 
evening you understand, there's nothing I 
want to watch on the telly, I've been listening 
to records for most of the day, and I need 
some fresh air and exercise. Not for one 
minute intending to go and see whoever's on 
at the Tithe Farm, I wander in to find, aston- 
ishingly enough, that none other than Clancy 
are playing. What a pleasant surprise! After 
listening to the album a few dozen times it 
was great to hear all those songs live ... very 
impressive. Catch 'em when you can. 


First off, my e Apologies for m- 
Clicking Ba oii AA On You 
people who must already have deveóp- 
ed senere eu)enall Complaints as a 
result of trying to decipher Frame's 
MICTOSCOPIC Scraw\| over the months, 
Truth is, | was So busy relaxing in 
the Sunshine, perusing Your letters 
and catching Up Ow all he jelly | 
mised , that the typesetter's “copy 
dake slipped past “like à ship inthe 
mane. After placating Childs, who 
was fuming like a Cipsnorter at my 
scandalous negligence and irtespon— 
Sibility, | managed to Coerce frame 
MEO doma a last Minute hand yob 
to catch he printecs...... So let's 
get O^ with it! 
| The response to the running pol 
idea was phenomenally encouraging 
= many thanks to all You ardent 
ScfatcherS out there. The piano 
tracks thing got monstrously out 
OC hand and Jacked the Consisteny 
and CoheSion to put into any dis- 
tinct pattern, but the results of 
your votes for "favourite British 
Quikarists" "(listed over there) were 
Fascinating. AS You Can See, we. 
are ¡Mmediately smitten by three 
undenidble facts: y Clapton 15 
still God, for Ene 10th Year onthe 
trot — though young Richie 
Thompson (Ahe “Same whippeGnap- 
who is reputed to have fumed 
down an invitation to yoin the 
Eagles, no less) 1$ ony a Short 
machine head behind. "2, Forgotten 
heroes , Green and Barrett, cur- 
rently basking in cetirement , are 
not forgotten at all... IN fact, 
they're Weld in the highest esteem. 
3 We are slap bana in the middle 
(+0 the very day ) of the dullest 
decade in living memory: every 
awy i^ the “Top 25 started his 
professional Career m the Sixties 
Ne». excep for two: Bill Nelson, 
Who roars into the chart ac nym- 
ber 13 with A bullee, making him 
by far and Wm Che brigntest 
hope ~ And Ve never eie heard 
Anything by him Cnote from Scribe: 
oh You Wrekcwed mariner — if Your 
clapped ovt Short wave radic had 
been capable. of Yeceivina Peel's 
programmes You'd Almost have ODed 
on the Geeser Y — And WilkOo John- 
Son, Whe | was dragged to see no 
Sooner than | See Foote on the Auld 
Sod. | Ehougnt his head Was going 
to come Ol: 

OK. fey this months Cate- 
opiy, Send me a lisc of your ten 
favourite albyms OF au Eime (fom 
ayy, County OF Origin, Any era), 
listed Im Oder OF preference.. 
Shoot them OK, AS Quickly as 


possible please , to the famous Mac 

Garry , c/o Yeoman Cottage, North 
Marston, Buckingham mMkig SPH 
— and we'll ger the results into 
the next issve en Mf Chere is a next 
bloody issue. 

Caroline , almost ensconced in 
Vancouver , vas deluged in requests 
for the set OF back issues, bue Some 
of the bids were so embarassinaly 
hgh that she accepted the First 
Ofer — Such A Sporting and lady- 
like gesture | 

Most popular readers’ question of 

the month: Why “Over the Garden 
Wall"? Well, no reason , other 
than I found the above heading 
Ina (902 co of the Laóy's 
Realm Annual which | discovered 
While Snooping in the garage ..... 
| thovant Hat it looked So pretty 
Cac" stole it, (Borrowed it), : 
| Recoró of the month up here 
Is he Same as last Month.... yawn! 
Blaring incessantly and piercingly 
through the Cobwebs and Grime of 
this “crumbling ediCice ¡S' Romance 
\s On The Rise by Genevieve Waite 
= Mainly due to Frame’ obsessive 
asSevtión that Sohn Phillips who 
produced and wrote it, "is and 
always has been Approximately 27 
ligne years ahead of the world ac 

droet His driving me nuts, it's 
bloddy awful! (Another note from 
Scribe, watch it , you poor Yan S 
Francis Cnichester, or you can 
Get Some other twat to scribble 
Ove Chis tripe for you), Inestimably 
better i$ "The Shangri Las Greatest 
Hits" ,whicm is Worth its weignt 
in gold-dust. Laden with classics, 
tracks which represent the outer 
limits of Numan endeavour. Can 
anyone tell me please, Where are 
Ene Shangri Las now? 

I've decided, In mite 
Wisdom and Supeviority , to mSt- 
Ute monthly ‘yournalism awards. 
Comor ME knight Would Mave Won 
or Wis Manic Band epic In the 
last issue , buk we cante pat our 
OWN backs — So this month, the 
NME Sweeps the board. Winner 
I$ Max Bell Sor Wis excellent and 
MEE prising piece EW Southend 
rock hero Micky dupp. Runner 
UP IS Nick Kene for his Beach 
Boys extravaganza. Goth a very 
Welcome Change Arom the usual 
boring Craperoo tne weeklies 
ChuYn out. 

“That's ic for {wis Month = 
please send youv’ poll entries 
anda any other Comments ana 
DOSexvation S. Quick as You can. 


Wem" 25 6 


|48] Tony Poole 


BRITS 


s—|3 


RICHARD THOMPSON 
^| JIMMY PAGE 

4| PAUL KOSSOFF 
5| K&TH RICHARD 
e| PETER GREEN 

7| PETE TOWNSHEND 
8) Micky JONES 

9) CARIS SPEDDING 
10| ROBIN TEONE 
Il JOHN MARTYN 

I) RORY GALLAGHER. 
2| DEKE LEONARD 
=| BILL NELSON 

15| JEFF BECK 

lb} Mick Tex cor. 
I ROBERT FRIPP 
8} SYD BARRETT 
9} WILKO JOHNSON 
10 STENE HOWE_ 

=| ANDY POWELL 
22) JOHN NS LAUGHLIN 
=| ROY HARPER 
2| Mick RALPAS 
425, MARTIN STONE, 
=| TM RENWICK 
27| STEVE HACKETT 
=| DANS MASON 
29) STEWS WINWOOD 
20 Peep FRITH 
“| STENS HILLAGE 
32| OLUE HALSALL 
25| MICK. RONSON 
=| DANY JOHNSTONE 
25| GEORGE HARRISON 
36) BERT JANSOH 
=| DANE GILMOUR. 
30| PHIL MANZANGRA 
39) JIMMY MECULLOCH 
=| MIKE OLDFIELD 
4|| ERIC BELL 

42, Ross Mí GEENY 
=| MICK GRABHAM 
44) GORDON SMITH 
=| ERIC STEWART ` 
=| MARTIN BELMONT 
=| ZAL CLEMINSON 


MARC BOLAN 
SIMON NICOL 
RON WOOD 
KEVIN COYNE 
HANK MARVIN 
BRINSLEY SCHWARZ 
CARUE WITNEY 
LAVRIE WISEFIELD 
Jereey eap 
PHIL MILLER 
JIM MULLEN 


CIVIL urn 


IEN TARIST 


^| Zigza9 poll: June 1975 |votes 
ERIC CLAPTON 314 
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ALAN HULL 


The. Rest 
of the World 


hat’s how the man of the moment 

regards his decision to undertake his 

first solo tour without orchestra, sing- 
ers or even so much as a rhythm section. 

Just the squire and his songs; the old and 
the new and a fairly disparate collection they 
are too. For Alan's new album Squire revre- 
sents a whole range of colours and moods 
from a man who has been living for too long 
on former glories. 

Finally, he admits, all the old songs on 
ice at Impulse Studios in Newcastle have been 
absorbed and he's happy and relieved to have 
embarked on a new period of creative writing. 
Squire, he says, contains a wide spectrum of 
material including a classic rock’n’roll track 
in the form of the old Eddie Fontaine hit 
‘Nuthin’ Shakin’ But The Leaves On The 
Trees”, which was also an old Billy Fury 'B' 
side. 

With cameo roles from a lot of old friends 
the album comes with an oddly idiosyncratic 
endorsement from Geordie playwright Tom 
Pickard, who wrote the successful BBC-2 
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started all the fuss. “Tom and I have a love- 
hate relationship because we have very simi- 
lar personalities,” explained Alan, adding that 
he has no real desire to pursue an acting 
career. Nevertheless, soon after our interview 
he was to be seen drinking with Pickard in 
ZigZag’s favourite pub at the commencement 
of an evening of high revelry. 

And next day Alan was at the same bar, 
this time clad Squire-style in three-piece 
tweed suit and puffing his Sherlock Holmes 
pipe; a little piece of mad Geordie eccen- 
tricity. 

Alan, suffice to say, is delighted with his 
new album and ‘One More Bottle Of Wine’ 
he says is the best song he’s ever written. 
Indeed it is a grand invocation to the demon 
alcohol and the conviviality of pub life. “One 
more bottle of wine .... Someone said the 
clock is slipping through the time” is a great 
couplet. 

At the extreme points of the album are 

‘Nuthin’ Shakin”” and ‘Golden Oldies”, the 
latter a tribute to the golden days of pop 
music and much more concise than *American 
Pie”. 

“Tve always wanted to do ‘Nuthin’ Shakin’’ 
—in fact in 1963 I was in a band called the 
High Five (because there were only four of 
us) and we used to do a lot of Chuck Berry 
and weird r&b songs and we found that that 
was a great number to do onstage,” explained 
Alan. 

“I couldn't write songs like that—the 
Beatles did once with ‘I’m Down’—but when 
you try it always sounds so phoney. So Snafu 
came in and we did it straight away, in fact 
the one we took was just the rehearsal, the 
warm-up .. . just the way rock'n'roll should 
be done. 

“I needed that track as a balance because 
there's a bit of everything, a finger-pointing 
song, schizophrenic song, a children's song 

. I just wanted to get rid of the idea that 
solo albums have to be boring. 

"And as for ‘Golden Oldies’. . . I'd never 
seen 'Top Of The Pops' before and I saw it 
this once and just couldn't believe it, As a 
result I wrote this song in ten minutes flat. 
Everything on it was just total crap so I sat 
down at the piano and wrote ‘Golden Oldies’. 
There are a few new bands that I quite like 
though, Ace for instance, and 10CC. 

“ ‘One More Bottle Of Wine’ was weird 
because I wrote that when I was in Barnet 
and I'd forgotten I'd written it. I wrote it 
one night and discovered it in the morning— 
I know it’s the best thing I’ve written.” 

Alan admits that Squire contains the last 
of the throwbacks from his part in the form 
of ‘Mr Inbetween’. 

“Now,” he says, “I’m writing like I used 
to again because for a long time I was writing 
shite. But all this was done six months ago.” 

Hully has already done a warm-up for the 
tour with an isolated gig at Aberystwyth. “It 
went down smashing —I started off with ‘Peter 
Brophy Don’t Care’ and I’m going to do a lot 
of old songs that didn’t get full exposure with 
Lindisfarne. 

“There’s also be stuff from Pipedream 
obviously but I just felt in the end that it was 
too early to do a big orchestral thing with all 
the frills. 

“Pd like to work with a band again at 
some point but it’s somehow more honest 


pv 'Squire' which starred yen Hull and 


E requires more self-discipline to go out 
with just a guitar and piano. It makes more 
sense to do it on your own these days—just 
the way the songs were written.” 

Acting, for the time being, is definitely out 
of the question. “I think I do feature in Tom’s 
plans somewhere. The trouble is we clash— 
he’s a Geordie hustler but he’s a talented 
bitch; there’s always trouble when we get 
together and acting is a dangerous occupation 
anyway, I’d rather do something I understand 
like writing and putting ideas together. I'd 
rather direct because it seems very similar to 
producing an album and I love producing — 
it's like making a soup when you whiz all the 
things round together and see what comes 
out.’ 


O JERRY GILBERT 


I Remember 
BRINSLEY 
SCHWARZ 


I don’t have to believe I’ve been to my last 
Brinsley Schwarz gig if I don’t want to. And I 
sure don’t want to. 

The atmosphere in the packed Marquee 
was boisterous and festive as they kicked off 
their first set with ‘Small Town’, a number 
I’ve always found stiff and peculiarly banal, 
moved swiftly into a brilliant version of 
“We're Having A Party”, then into ‘Play That 
Fast Thing One More Time’, featuring two 
tight, waspish guitar solos from Brinsley. 

The harmonies on ‘It’s Been So Long’ were 
earthy, loose and disarming. A bit like those 
wrist watches with the transparent backs; this 
is how the song works, you can see it unpro- 
tected by veneer or artifice. 

Drummer Billy Rankin kicked them 
through ‘Run Run Rudolph’ at a wild, scald- 
ing tempo with Brinsley singing Chuck Berry’s 
lyrics in fine style. Then down into a silky 
spade groove with lan Gomm —smarter than 
your average rockanroller in his bottlegreen 
cord suit—playing a perfect Stax guitar intro 
to ‘Private Number’. ‘Happy Doing What 
We're Doing’ was relaxed, casual, righteous. 
‘Surrender’ was OK, but I've heard them play 
it better many times. They closed the set with 
a storming ‘Country Girl’. A classic of truckin’ 
rock: great beat, great chorus, great melody. 
To use a phrase not now used by anyone 
except footballers in TV interviews, “It was 
tremendous”. 

The second set opened with a reprise of 
‘Country Girl’, then a slick segue into 
‘Hooked On Love’, Ian’s best song, then 
another accelerating segue into “Trying To 
Live My Life Without You’, fast and fiery, 
with Billy’s ebullient snare cracking like 
artillery, Nick’s warm spongy bass lines 
whizzing out, Bob’s Hammond chord-surges 
as juicy and slippery as ever. 

Their reggae arrangement of ‘Save The 
Last Dance For Me’ brought sounds of 

amused approval from all corners of the 
club. ‘Range War’ was a good oldie from 
their suburban EEN MR ee | Poma ROE but its somehow more honest — . | thoit suburban hillbilly daya. Then a arma: i] days. Then a terrific 


new song, not yet released, called ‘You 
Gotta Be Cruel To Be Kind’. It’s a rapid 
dance number, with some killer rhythm 
guitar from lan. Then another new ballad 
which I didn’t dig so much, ‘You Can’t Mess 
Around With A Thing Called Love’, 

They cruised through Please Don’t Ever 
Change’, into the sultry, smoochy ballad 
‘Don’t Lose Your Grip On Love’. The guitar- 
waving choreography on ‘What’s So Funny 
About Peace Love And Understanding’, a 
witty rocker, was a good-humoured send- 
up of heavy bubblegum a la Status Quo. 
They finished with the instrumental from 
Silver Pistol, with that nice fluid guitar 
melody. 

Then came two encores of ‘Walkin’ The 
Dog’ and ‘Home In My Hand’, Nick, Bill, 
Bob, Ian and Brinsley exited at 11.25 to 
tumultuous cheers, applause and wolf- 
whistles. After five minutes of stomping 
roaring mayhem they came back and did 
one more. The ultimate boogie riff: ‘Brown 
Sugar’. Then, appropriately, a classy instru- 
mental reprise of their sig tune, ‘Country 
Girl’. 

I saw their manager Dai Davies during the 
first set and told him I didn’t believe for one 
moment that this was the last time I'd ever 
see Brinsley Schwarz. “What, you think it's 
a hype, do you?” he said, laughing. “At £410 
a night it's a waste of energy. As soon as you 
move from having one vehicle and earning 
£100 a night you start losing money and 
you carry on losing it until you start making 
a grand a night. It’s nobody’s fault, it’s just 
the way things are. I don’t think you'll see 
any more Brinsley gigs unless there's three 
hit singles and a hit album.” 


I FIND it hard to offer a balanced and sane 
appraisal, having known the group for years 
and enjoyed scores of their gigs. I think 
Brinsley Schwarz are unique. And we can't 
afford to lose any group which is unique. They 
represent an idea, an ambience, a way of doing 
things. Their music is funky, friendly and 
generous. It isn't violent, narcissistic or ex- 
hibitionistic. They are an island of sanity in 
an ocean of neurosis. 

The Brinsleys have always looked, felt, 
played and worked more like a group than 
any other group in this country. They have 
lived in the same house for five years. The ease 
and charm with which they can slip out of a 
country tune into an R&B song, then into a 
reggae number is remarkable, making it seem 
like the most natural, comfortable thing in 
the world. They are the only band who can 
give you an affectionate illustrated history of 
rock'n'roll: Merseybeat, Motown, New Or- 
leans, Memphis, Jamaica, they make sense of 
it all. 

The charm of a guy like Nick Lowe is 
amazing. Who else would do his. last gig at 
the Marquee in a brown and fawn crewneck 
sweater, drainpipe jeans and light industrial 
boots? Who else would make a joke about 
auctioning their equipment after the show? 
Well, someone else might make the same joke 
but they wouldn't be as gay, droll and light- 
hearted about it, 

Now you could be clever and say that the 
Brinsleys were the best band ever to come 
out of Tunbridge Wells. You could be cor- 
porate and say that they had a self-defeating 
streak in their attitude to the business and the 


that they were unlucky in pioneering certain 


areas for British groups: they were the first 
into country rock, first to play a popular 
residency in a pub, first to play, write and 
record reggae song. You could be cynical and 
say that they always fell that vital 15% short 
in everything they did. 

Here, as elsewhere in life, the truth is 
complicated. But it is not as complicated as 
some post-mortems may make it out to be. 

If there is one thing that consistently infur- 
iates me, it is talking to people who make a 
mystery out of the failure of certain fine 
bands. It’s a lament heard in bars and offices 
throughout the land. I’ve heard it again and 
again till I’m sick of hearing it: oh dear, oh 
dear, why haven’t the Brinsleys made it? Why 
haven’t Sutherland Bros & Quiver made it? 

They haven’t made it because they have 
been grotesquely mismanaged and mis- 
produced, Simple as that. 

For years they have made amateurish 
albums full of good ideas. They are too 
dumb to know the difference between a good 
song and a good record. They waste their 
talents. They are marvellous live. They can 
do it on the planks. Show them an audience 
and they can show you a standing ovation. 
Every time. But show them a studio and they 
are lost. 

So they sit back and scratch their heads 
and watch the Doobie Bros clean up with 
professional albums full of adequate ideas. 
Having seen the Doobies on three separate 
visits I’m entirely safe in stating that they 
represent a lower form of consciousness than 
either of the bands just mentioned. The 
Doobies are one of the most crass, feeble and 
hollow groups ever to earn four gold albums. 
But at least they are smart enough to realise 
that if the albums are above a certain standard 
they can bluff the rest. Press, radio, TV, gigs, 
everything. 

This formula is so-obvious that since 1972 
even a few British groups have used it to hoist 
themselves to international fame. Groups like 
Roxy Music, 10CC and Queen. The formula 
has one major drawback. It’s a simple problem 
but there is no way round it. It’s this: that 
whatever else you may be into, when you 
present yourself on a concert stage with 
guitars and drums, you have got to be, first 
and foremost, a rock group. And unfortunate- 
ly it’s impossible for Roxy or 10CC to ever be 
convincing as a rock group. Because if you 
can’t feel it, you can’t play it. 

I've lately taken to believing that an 
American producer, almost by definition, is a 
clever guy who can make a group sound 
better than they really are. Lynyrd Skynyrd 
were just a Southern bar band till they met Al 
Kooper. And that British producers are most- 
ly idiots who make groups sound worse than 
they really are. There are exceptions, of 
course. Glyn Johns is a genius. George Martin 
is a genius. Jimmy Miller was either a genius, 
or he just happened to turn up at some of the 
greatest sessions of all time. 

Generally it is fatal for a group to produce 
themselves. It should only be attempted by 
those who have been around for a long time 
and have really good musical instincts, People 
like Steve Winwood and Paul McCartney and 
Rod Stewart. And even they don’t score a 
bullseye every time. 

For instance, three years ago Vinegar Joe 


ever seen in a British club. Loads of talent, but 
no imagination. They could have had the 
world but they preferred to be stupid and 
myopic. They insisted on producing them- 
selves. Albums two and three stiffed and they 
split. The Average White Band were rescued 
from this syndrome by Atlantic maestro Arif 
Mardin. 

I suspect that the Brinsleys made a severe 
strategic blunder by re-signing with UA last 
year. A change of label is often a tonic, giving 
fresh momentum to flagging careers. A con- 
tinuing relationship tends to contain an in- 
evitable and in-built element of self-fulfilling 
prophecy. So you do the seventh album for 
the same record company. Even if it is by far 
your best, the company cannot really get 
excited because they know the other six 
didn’t sell. So no-one else gets excited. So the 
album dies. And ‘hen they say to each other: 
what did I tell you, I knew it wasn’t going to 
happen. 

Now if Britain had a growth economy 
instead of a recession economy, the Brinsleys 
situation would be different. They could 
buy a ranch in the country, build a good 
rehearsal studio. Live there, writing and play- 
ing and jamming. Emerge twice a year for 
tours. Hire a decent producer. Make one real- 
ly fine-LP every year. Have a sabbatical in 
America. Do an album at Bearsville. Establish 
a legend, like The Band. 

In fact this masterplan was not the furthest 
thing from their minds in the days when the 
group was a quartet. They planned to add 
another keyboard player so they would have 
the same line-up as The Band. But during their 
second album they found they were doing so 
many guitar overdubs that it was easier to 
hire a second guitarist, so in came lan Gomm 
to complete the quintet. 

Atheist and optimist that I am, I always 
hoped that their karma was coming to them 
in this life rather than the next. After five 
years of being reviewed by adult pimples who 
always called them “a great little band”, it’s 
the least they deserve. 

And maybe in some year between this 
one and 2000 AD the world will realise that 
Nick Lowe ain't just the Paul McCartney of 
pub-rock. 

O MYLES PALMER 


Big Time. You could be sentimental and say were one of the most musically exciting groups 
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John Stewart. 


WINGLESS ANGELS 
JOHN STEWART 
RCA APL1-0816 (import) 


I SHOULD first of all explain to you why 
Pm doing this review. If we let the enor- 
mously biased Omaha Knox do it, poor old 
J.S. would be praised to the heavens, spoken 
of in Messianic terms, and the risk would be 
that those who purchased the album might be 
hugely distressed if they found it external to 
their taste. It’s enormously difficult to be 
objective: about someone you consider to 
equal the discovery of electricity in impor- 
tance. A certain other gentleman, not a million 
niles from anywhere, if you think about it, is 
rather too busy on other projects. So here I 
am, doing my best to be objective.... 

It seems that John Stewart is on the look 
out for a wider audience, which is reasonable 
enough. Like anyone in that position, he may 
be running the risk of alienating the faithful 
nucleus, and it’s my feeling that the alien- 
ation process may be starting with this record. 
The key to it all, I believe, is a one time 
associate of the lonesome picker, John Den- 
ver. Denver is, as we all know, a big deal. I’m 
not going to knock him for it, because success 
in this appalling business is a flea on a dog, 
and they’re difficult to find. If you spot it, 
hold on tight—there may not be a second 
chance, so Denver’s intent on expanding. 
Stewart has some way to catch up, but my 
ears seem to tell me he’s trying. 

While much of the subject matter of Wing- 
less Angels is vintage Stewart, much of it seems 
to me to be little more than repetition. For 
example, ‘Summer Child’ is extremely close 
to ‘Mother Country’ in its tune, while the 
tune which immediately follows, ‘Josie’, is 
somewhat similar to ‘Summer Child’ in sub- 
ject matter. That’s followed by ‘Ride Stone 
Blind’, which devotees will know is a line 
pinched from ‘Mother Country’. Here Stewart 
suffers from either bad master cutting, care- 
lessly recorded vocals, or ill-fitting false 
teeth. Additionally, I don’t totally under- 
stand the song, which may be my fault, al- 
though I have to say that the ending of the 
track is most impressive, a classical piece of 
rock indeed, despite the fact that it seems to 
have little to do with the rest of the song. 

The ‘Mother Country’ motif keeps return- 
ing—the last track is ‘Let The Big Horse Run’, 
which was one of the very highest points of 
our greatest (so far) day, 28th April, 1974. It 


| was the only new sone that John played that 


day, and it was just fabulous. Here, we seem 
to be treated with E.A. Stuart's false teeth 
again, and there's so much less urgency and 
vitality that it seems like some kind of cas- 
trated version, a view that is only strengthened 
by the totally unnecessary backing vocals, 
which are female-dominated to a fault, It's 
really a bit of a pain that such a fine song 
should be ruined thusly. 

So what's good about it, I can hear you 
mutter. Well, two songs at least are definite- 
ly examples of the artist at his best. The 
opening track “Hung On The Heart (Of A 
Man Back Home)” took me two plays before 
Lwas convinced, but it then measures up very 
well. Even that was well beaten by ‘Survivors’, 
which I really think is very fine. It’s a contin- 
uation of Stewart’s obsessive love of his 
country which makes him practically beg for 
patriotism in the face of dishonesty and worse. 
In this episode, twelve of the states are made 
part of the contagious chorus, and I should 
imagine the song will feature strongly in 
Stewart’s stage show in future. Which reminds 
me—why is the great Arnie Moore only . 
allowed to play on one track? He’s a fine bass 
player, as all who saw him at the Roundhouse 
will agfee, but it doesn’t seem a move guaran- 
teed to make friends to leave your best stage 
player out of the studio. A little like auction- 
ing your granny, Pd say .... 

Maybe that's the key to the whole prob- 
lem—without Arnie, and even with him on 
his one track, there's a less than subtle 
sweetening evident which is out of character, 
like Wilko Johnson playing in front of Man- 
tovani's band. Maybe not quite that obscure, 
but still there. A projected solution—don't 
feel that success is sugar-coated. With a basic 
trio of yourself, Arnie and Pete Thomas, 
occasionally bolstered, but not overwhelmed 
(e.g. seven backing singers) you should tread 
your own path, which is one where you're 
projected as the lonesome picker, a man who 
sets his own very high standards and writes 
several really ace songs a year. Chuck out all 
the gravy, and get your teeth back into the 
meat of your talent. You must know that 
Wingless Angels will result in a certain falling 
away of some of those who've been your 
great supporters ever since the Kingston Trio. 
When a man stops believing in his ability to 
know what's good and what's bad, as I believe 
you must have, his self respect is at risk. Don't 
risk it—just be patient until your talent is 
properly recognised. 


O A FAN 


Elton John 


CAPTAIN FANTASTIC AND THE 
BROWN DIRT COWBOY 
DJM DJLPX 1 


THIS IS PROBABLY the latest review you've 
read of the record under scrutiny. Having read 
several other reviews in various weekly and 
monthly publications, a concept occurred to 
me which perhaps could be filed under 
"Circulation: necessity for exclusive or at 
least early reviews”. There are at least two 
reviews I've read with which I disagree to a 
greater or lesser extent. Interestingly enough, 
they're both by critics who I don't recall 
reading on the subject of Elton in the past 
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Ray Coleman in Melody Maker i is, as you 
know, the editor of his paper, and it's in some 
ways a compliment to the artist that he should 
be writing it. However, a headline like “Elton 
gets a little wet" is a strange and uncharacter- 
istic artefact, and one which leads me to won- 
der just why Ray did the review. “The songs 
and melodies don’t stand up,” it says, and I 
don’t believe I’m quoting out of context. 
Apart from disagreeing strongly myself, I 
wonder where that leaves us when we think 
about the mighty critical acclaim the same 
gentleman has positively deluged on Steve 
Harley. Not to put Harley down, but I don’t 
think he’s in the same galaxy as Elton. 

- this collection falls into the conveyor 
belt category of ‘new product’.” Again, I 
cannot concur, even slightly, but the original 
thought occurs again —if a paper has a record 
to review, is it in any way charitable to let 
the reviewer be either (1) less than avid 
about the artist (provided that there is an 
avid fan on the paper's staff), (2) too busy to 
give more than a surface impression —mind 
you, if any reviewer says he's never done a 
review on a single listen, he's a liar and a 
hypocrite. It's just that an artist who has 
contributed so much important work as Elton 
deserves a little extra trouble. Often unknowns 
and semi-knowns aren't so lucky —or, (3) a 
devil's advocate? Let me emphasise that in 
no way am I accusing Ray Coleman of (3), 
and I would be very sorry if (2) were true, but 
I wonder very much on the subject of (1). 

Now on the other review, about which 
I'm pretty pissed off. It's by Bob Edmands 
in New Musical Express, and it's little more 
than snide. I doubt very much whether 
Edmands has ever listened very hard to 
Elton's previous work. To back that up, 
Edmands states that “. . . it constitutes his 
first major blunder. (‘Madman Across The 
Water' was merely a craftsman finding his 
way.)" Anyone who has been every remote- 
ly interested in Elton's work will be well 
aware that 17-11-70 was the first and only 
blunder until comparatively recently, 
when Caribou took away the distinction. 


|! Both abberrations are quite explicable, I 


might add, but I shan't go into them here. 
Edmands appears to have the well known 
beans in his ears, and apart from that, he 
doesn't seem to be particularly keen on 
Elton, to know very much about him, or to 
accord him much respect. I'd wager that if 
Charles Shaar Murray had done the review, 
NME would have painted a very different 
picture of the album. Where's the integrity 
there? 

On to the record. I am a fan, I’ve played 
it several times, particularly the first side, 
which I marginally prefer, and no way am I 
disappointed by what I hear. ‘Bitter Fingers’ 
is the best track for me, coming into the 
same class as Tiny Dancer’, my absolute fave 
Elton track, and ‘Someone Saved My Life 
Tonight’ isn’t far behind. The title track is 
a typically Eltonian two parter, with a straight 
bit and a funky bit complementing each 
other nicely, ‘Tower Of Babel’ is chiefly 
interesting to me because of Davey John- 
stone’s guitar fills. His playing seems to get 
better by the day, and if the new Elton John 
Band is going to be an improvement on 
what's available here, they'll be dynamite 
behind Davey, Ray and Elton. Johnstone 
also shines on ‘Bitter Fingers’, where his 


guitar parts are magnificently understated. 
The only one on the first side which doesn’t 
grab me overmuch is ‘Tell Me When The 
Whistle Blows’. Best on side two is ‘Better Off 
Dead’, which has a fascinating riff, interesting- 
ly out of phase drumming, which I imagine 
was very difficult to record, and is altogether 
a totally intriguing work. The others on this 
side are not extraordinary to my ears, but 
four more pleasant excursions into places 
where I’ve enjoyed myself before. If I could 
turn to the conceptual aspect of the album, 

it would be surprising if the more recent 
episodes in the story of Elton and Bernie 
would evoke any particularly violent emo- 
tions, and the second half of the record is 
‘much less urgent and more relaxed. If you 
were successful, wouldn't you lose some 
venom? 

There's no doubt that the playing on this 
album continues the upward curve. I’m not 
too sure about Gene Page's contribution, or 
David Hentschel's, if it comes to that, but the 
impact of Ray Cooper is tremendous, and as 
previously stated, Davey Johnstone is just 
blistering. The reason for Dee and Nigel's 
departure isn't clear to me, but they can 
certainly be proud of their contributions. 

To those who complain that Elton hasn't 
progressed with this record, I would like to 
ask “If you were doing something successful, 
would you change?" Look what happened 
to Arthur Lee . . . . Finally, if you like Elton 
John, this is well up to standard. If you don't 
like Elton John, then you bloody well should. 


O JOHN TOBLER 


Barry Mann. 


SUR VIVOR 
RCA APL1-0860 (import) 


SHOULD YOU have Rock File 3, which 
you should have, you can turn to page 213, 
and see that Barry Mann has written seven- 
teen chart songs, that is top twenty songs, in 
about as many years. Some have written 
more, of course, but he ranks interestingly 
enough as the seventeenth most successful 
songwriter in the years between 1955 and 
1973, a position he shares with Jerry 

Leiber, Howard and Blaikley and Peter 
Callander. Among those songs are “You've 
Lost That Lovin’ Feelin””, which alone should 
guarantee him immortality, ‘On Broadway”, 
"You're My Soul And Inspiration’, ‘I’m 
Gonna Be Strong”, Looking Through The 
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Eyes Of Love’, ‘Bless You’, ‘Come On Over 
To My Place”, Warpaint’, ‘Walking In'The 
Rain’, ‘We’ve ‘Gotta Get Out Of This Place’, 
and, would you believe, Who Put The 
Bomp’. Do not ask further about Barry 
Mann’s qualifications. This is his second 
solo album to my knowledge. I bought the 
earlier one on Waterloo Station recently for 
69p or something, so you can see how well 
it must have done, although that’s no com- 
ment on its quality. That was 1972, and 
Survivor marks the end of a long silence. 
The whole business of the singing song- 
writer is an interesting one in itself. Obvious- 
ly, Neil Sedaka and Carole King are the two 
most successful, although both seem to be 
stiffing at the moment, albeit for different 
reasons, Carole King made the once in a life- 
time Tapestry, and has struggled vainly to 
follow it, and Sedaka made some amazing 
records, but didn’t sell too many until very 
recently. I don’t know whether Gerry Goffin, 
Howie Greenfield, Jeff Barry or Cynthia 
Weil made any records, but Ellie Greenwich 
made two, the latter of which was quite 
excellent. A measure of the success she 
found can be seen in the fact that today I 
received the latest Polydor deletion list, 
and you guessed it—she's on it. 


Survivor should and must not go that way. 
It is far too good to be condemned to a 
Smith’s sale in eighteen months, and I beg 
you to listen to it. Enough buried vinyl 
treasure exists without adding this one. It’s 
the first record I’ve heard from the Equinox 
label, which RCA distribute, and which is 
owned by Terry Melcher and Bruce John- 
ston. As you can imagine, a lot of familiar 
names help out, like Spanky McFarlane, 
Jerry Yester, Hal Blaine, Daryl Dragon, 
Larry Knechtel and so on. 

It would not be right to pick out any - 
songs as the stand outs, because that would 
mean the dismissal of some others. Certainly, 
I like some more than others, but there’s 
some of that earlier list that I like more 
than others, and when dealing with an 
aftist who so clearly surpasses anything I 
could hope to achieve, I would not be so 
presumptuous as to point any fingers. I like 
this record a lot. If you ever hear it, you will 
too, I reckon. Barry Mann is not to be 
ignored, and this is a record you should have. 


O JOHN TOBLER i 
P.S. When you buy the album, get Rock 
File 3 as well. 
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Moonrider 


MOONRIDER 
Anchor ANCL2010 


INTRODUCTIONS FIRST. Moonrider 
should be well known to you individually, if 
not collectively. The group is around a year 
old now, and in fact they played one of their 
earliest sets at the now rather hazy ZigZag 
fifth birthday party at Dingwalls. Then they 
were called, for want of a better name, 

West and Weider. The constituent parts are 
Keith West (Tomorrow and Teenage Opera), 
John Weider (Animals and Family), Bruce 
Thomas (Quiver) and Chico Greenwood 
(Nicky James), and those of vou fortunate 
enough to possess ZZ42 can read a little 
about how they came together, although 
admittedly not much. 

After a year, then, their first record is 
released, and it’s at least pleasant. Now I 
don’t intend that to be damning them with 
faint praise, but pleasant is a difficult word. 
In this context, it is designed to mean easy 
on the ear, fairly conventional, and by no 
means just another album. The early sound 
of Moonrider was described by John Weider 
as “A cross between the Eagles and Manassas”, 
and that description, particularly the first 
part, still seems quite appropriate, as at least 
half of the album, probably more, sounds 
pretty Californian to me. It’s quite a shock 
hearing four lads from these white cliffed 
shores coming on like they were born within 
a hundred Mickey Mice of Disneyland, and 
it occurs to me that Moonrider will make 
their greatest impression, with this album 
anyway, if the ears belong to those ignorant 
of the group’s pedigree. 

Of interest to trivia freaks will be the fact 
that two of the songs Keith West recorded as 
a solo artist about eighteen months ago (on 
Deram) are re-done here. Of the two, which 
are very good songs indeed, ‘Having Some- 
one’ comes over in a greatly improved man- 
ner in its more recent incarnation, due to the 
fact that the earlier orchestral section has 
disappeared, while ‘Ridin’ For A Fall’ hasn’t 
changed too much. 

There are other good songs on the album, 
like ‘Good Things”, one of Weider’s songs, 
with its double-traeked lead guitar, and 
‘Danger In The Night’, which recalled a sub- 
dued R. Dean Taylor (but maybe because of 
its subject matter), and has very fine har- 
monies. Altogether, this is a highly promising 
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However, and I don’t know just how 
important this may turn out to be, the 
Americanisation of this group may make it 
difficult for them to succeed in a dumb 
country like ours, where just about every 
West Coast group we've ever covered in 
ZigZag fails pretty miserably to get hit 
albums, let alone singles. I like it, and I 
reckon lots of you may be buying it, but will 
that be enough to keep them here? 1 doubt 
it, he said despairingly. 


C JOHN TOBLER 


Stone Poneys 


THE STONE PONEYS 
FEATURING LINDA RONSTADT 
CAPITOL ST 11383 (import) 


IT WAS PREDICTABLE that a glut of Ron- 
stadt reissues would follow her long overdue 
“making it”, and in many ways there’s no 
need to make excuses for this particular one, 
as it’s about the rarest one there is, I believe. 
As Silk Purse, Hand Sown ... Home Grown 
and Linda Ronstadt can be found relatively 
easily if you know a sympathetic importer, 
that means that only two complete albums 
remain concealed, and no doubt that situ- 
ation will be remedied ere long. In historical 
terms, the album is fine. In musical terms, it 
is less than exciting. A previous Ronstadt 
reissue, titled Different Drum, drew from 
Linda’s five albums made after this one, 
while excluding even a mention of this, the 
first. While the intention to re-release may 
have been a consideration, it seems more 
likely that nothing was good enough to make 
the compilation. 


Most of the work is done by Kimmel and 
Edwards, the other two, and dominant, 
members of the group, who wrote seven of 
the eleven tracks. Linda performs a kind of 
Mary role to their Paul and Peter, and thus 
most of the record is harmony singing. 
Quickly through the tracks—‘Sweet Summer 
Blue And Gold’ is OK, ‘If I Were You’ is 
fairly bad, Just A Little Bit Of Rain”, the 
Fred Neil song, has Linda coming on like 
Dame Vera Lynn, ‘Bicycle Song (Soon Now)’ 
is prime PP&M, and ‘Orion’, written by Tom 
Campbell, seems to be a mixture of classical 
' period Fairport (Sandy Denny) and finger-in- 
the-ear music. 

Side two has ‘Wild About My Lovin’’, 
which I thought John Sebastian wrote (be- 


` should be discounted because of its short- 


cause he claimed 
Pete tells me is actually a very old blues type 
song. Again, the PP&M influence, which I 
imagine was what the Poneys were trying to 
copy, is fairly obvious. On with ‘Back Home’, 
which is dull, ‘Meredith (On My Mind)’, which 
reminds me of We Five, but probably because 
of the title, and then comes what I think is 
really rather an ace track, called ‘Train And 
The River’. A possible single for someone, 

I would think, and some way ahead of the 
rest of the album. ‘All The Beautiful Things’ 
sounds like a less inspired version of ‘Train 
And The River’, and it all ends up with 

‘2.10 Train’, a Joan Baez rip-off, which 

limps to a forgettable close. 

A little fax and info now, courtesy of the 
Pros from Dover. The backing musicians are 
a bunch who played on several of Nik Venet’s 
Capitol productions, notably Fred Neil, and 
are Billy Mundi, an ex-Mother, where an- 
other connection is that Herb Cohen managed 
both Mothers and Stone Poneys at this time, 
John Forsha and James Bond on guitar and 
bass, Cyrus Faryar of the Modern Folk 
Quartet on bouzouki and guitar, who is the 
voice on the Cosmic Sounds Zodiac record, a 
major performer on A Child's Garden Of 
Grass, and has two import-only Elektra 
albums within the last four years, and finally 
Pete Childs, who can be found on a bunch of 
sixties folky albums, like Jesse Colin Young’s 
Two Trips, Fred Neil, etc. Tom Campbell, 
who wrote ‘Orion’ and ‘2.10 Train’, the 
latter of which is his magnum opus, was a 
hootenanny man of California, along with 
Steve Gillette, and used to appear on Pepsi 
Cola hoots at Disneyland. He seems recently 
to have gone to earth. 

Sum up time says that as a record, this 
doesn’t make it, at least at import prices. The 
total playing time is a meagre 27 minutes, 

24 seconds, and only some of that is worth- 
while. Capitol may well release it here, and if 
they do, I hope it won’t cost as much as £2. 
Collectors only will be this one’s fate, I 
suspect. 


L] JOHN TOBLER 


Dr. Hook 


BANKRUPT 
CAPITOL ST11397 (import) 


ONE OR TWO of you (not enough, anyway) 
may be aware that I compiled a kind of ‘Best 
Of” album of these loonies recently, and I 
suppose that the best way to evaluate their 
new album is to work out how many of the 
tracks on it would qualify for inclusion on a 
best of, providing that enough room was 
available. 

Of the twelve tracks, the last (‘Do Downs’) 


ness, and because of the fact that it is nothing 
more or less than a medley of ‘Camptown 
Races’ and ‘Here Comes The Bride’ with 
somewhat altered words on the subject of 
downers. As such, it is just a little bit pre- 
dictable .... Of the eleven tracks remaining, 
five are certainly good enough for the ulti- 
mate Hook experience, and these are 'Only 
Sixteen”, which is sung absolutely like a 
human being, and one with a good voice too, 
by Dennis Locorriere. Really, no jokes, just 
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RECORDS 


pee: Next come a en of Shel enn 
songs, both of which I believe he has re- 
corded himself, 'I Got Stoned And I Missed 
It' sung by George Cummings and 'Every- 
body's Making It Big But Me' sung by Rick 
Elswit. Both of these vocal performances 

are unexpected, but nevertheless nice. That 
leaves us with The Millionaire’, which I hope 
will have charted by the time you read this. 
Very good indeed. Finally, there's 'Cooky 
And Lila', which is a typical and typically fine 
Hook story of human emotion, a la 'Soup 
Stone”, ‘Lucy Jordan’ and ‘Last Morning’, if 
you like. 

Of the other six songs, three are group 
written, and in all honesty don’t seem to be 
too extraordinary, and two are Silverstein 
epics with the usual weird subjects. If you 
think this review is some sort of downer, 
you're very wrong, because the Hooks always 
make this sort of album, and I wouldn’t 
change them. If they had to come up with 
twelve songs as good as the five picked out 
here, we wouldn’t get their albums fast 
enough. In times of crisis, Dr Hook, with or 
without the medicine, will bring a smile to 
the most depressed, even anti-marketeers 
and those whose feet have just been run over 
by articulated lorries going to Zanzibar with 
refrigerators full of Eskimos. And don’t you 
forget that when you're buying the record. 


O JOHN TOBLER & HIS DOG 
(Who wrote what?) 


DR HOOK 
BANKRUPT 
Capitol ST11397 (import) 


IT WAS our man at the layout board, Edward 
Barker, who recently posed the question to 
me that he in turn had heard elsewhere. It 
went something like ‘If it’s true that mari- 
juana doesn’t damage the brain, then how 
come so many people think that Cheech & 
Chong are so funny?’ A reasonable enquiry 
I think, and I suppose that if you felt like it 
you could extend that theory to include the 
antics of Dr Hook, although you’d be a miser- 
able bugger if you did. I’m pretty confident 
that my excuse for a brain hasn’t been 
severely impeded by the dreaded weed and I 
think Dr Hook are hilarious . . . a near-perfect 
combination of irreverence, wit, lascivious 
drunkenness, and first class musical ability. 
John Tobler, in yet another of his epic 
compilation jobs, has managed to illustrate 
every facet of their collective ability with 
tracks from their three CBS albums on an 
invaluable set curiously enough called The 
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Ballad Of Lucy Linden, and in the light of 
this, their first album on Capitol, it seems 
rather a pity that he didn't have some of the 
songs here at his disposal. 

Furthermore, it seems to me highly 
feasible, although perhaps slightly unreason- 
able, to compile two Best Of Dr Hook 
albums ... one a straight comedy album, and 
the other based purely on musical content. 
The ‘comedy’ album without any doubt 
would have to be almost entirely composed 
of Shel Silverstein songs including ‘I Got 
Stoned And I Missed It’ and ‘Everybody’s 
Making It Big But Me’ from Bankrupt both 
of which are really funny not only in con- 
tent but also in execution. The ‘musical’ 
album, on the other hand, would be more 
difficult to compile, and selections and 
omissions would be down to completely 
arbitrary decisions made even more difficult 
by the fact that Dr Hook are really sucha 
fine rock band. They may loon about like 
a bunch of wasted drunkards but when it 
comes down to playing the music they’re 
all there on the ball. Their ability to combine 
this proficiency with their exuberant sense 
of humour is what makes all their albums 
so enjoyable, and although Bankrupt has its 
weaker moments, it’s certainly no exception. 
Their last single, ‘The Millionaire’, and Sam 
Cooke’s ‘Only Sixteen’, both included 
here, are as well performed as anything Dr 
Hook have ever done, and I hope they'll still 
be making such records when some of the 
more “serious” and pedantic rock “stars” are 
so burnt out that all they can do is listen. 


L] ANDY 


Various Artists 


THE BITTER END YEARS 
CHELSEA DeLuxe 2336 108 


ANYONE REMEMBER Homer? Apparently, 
it was a film, because the soundtrack album 
(on Atlantic), featured the Byrds, the Spoon- 
ful, the Springfield, Steve Miller, Cream, Led 
Zep and Eearts and Flowers. I've never met 
anyone who saw the film, mind you, and I 
can't believe they were all in it. The result 

is somewhat akin to a K-Tel Progressive 
Anthology. The Bitter End Years is somewhat 
akin to a folk anthology with mistakes. Marks 
out of ten are as follows: 


1) 'Younger Generation'—John Sebastian. 
8/10 for the wrong credit, because it's by 
the Spoonful. 

2) ‘Brown Eyed Girl’—Van Morrison. 

10/10 because it’s perfect. 

3) ‘Sam Stone’—John Prine. 9/10. 

4) ‘Motorcycle Song’—Arlo Guthrie. 7/10. 

5) ‘Riding On A Railroad’—James Taylor. 
7/10. This is a live version, and sounds it. 

6) ‘Winken, Blinken And Nod’—Simon 
Sisters. 7/10. Could be anybody. 

7) ‘Pop That Thang’—Isley Brothers. 4/10. 
Live version, inappropriate and messy. 

8) ‘Gypsy Woman' —Curtis Mayfield. 2/10. 
One for the song, one for Curtis, and the 
drummer, whose brother was obviously 
the sound engineer, loses the other eight. 
A live, and most unnecessary version. 

9) ‘Mr Bojangles’—Jerry Jeff Walker. 9/10. 

10) ‘Circus’—John Denver. 6/10. Sounds like 
an early track. 

11) ‘Dr Rock And Roll’—Dion. 9/10. A good 


and rare single only before this. 

12)'Beautiful People’—Melanie. 7/10. 

13) ‘Daytime Hustler' —Bette Midler. 3/10. 
Who let her in here? I shall have to relax 
my “no Bette Midler records’ rule, but it 
hurts. 

14)'Lemon Tree’—Peter, Paul and Mary. 7/10. 
Very dated. 

15)'Lord Of The Manor’—Everly Brothers. 
10/10 for being very rare before this, and 
also (of course) very good. 

That makes 105/150, which is seven out of 

ten overall. Appears to be a good bet, but 

deduct the marks for the tracks you already 
own, and then see what's left. Or else, devise 
your own marking system. When I deducted 
marks for what I already have, there were 
about fifty left. But then I don’t have to 
buy as many records as you. 


O JOHN TOBLER 


Neil Young 


TONIGHT'S THE NIGHT 
Reprise K54040 


AS I HOPE I’ve made clear in previous 
articles, Neil Young ranks in my estimation 
as THE singer/songwriter . . . I play his 


` records extensively and regularly for the pure 


pleasure of it, I’ve got unofficial recordings of 
some of his more obscure songs that just add 
further weight to my respect for him, and 
every new album he releases is received by 

me with the sort of reverence that I can’t 
honestly apply to anyone else. In the face of 
stiff opposition at the time, I felt that his 
previous two albums, Time Fades Away and 


E 


own way, the former a vibrant full-blooded 
"live' album with really beautifully crafted 
songs like ‘L.A.’ and ‘Last Dance”, and the 
latter a more relaxed set but written and 
performed in an uncompromising and fore- 
boding style that many people obviously 
found too oppressive. 

On Tonight's The Night the music and 
the structure of the whole album is in fact 
very similar to Time Fades Away. Although 
all but one track wasn't recorded ‘live’ in 
concert, it was made ‘live’ in the studio at a 
time when all concerned were on the point of 
being extremely stoned. And it shows... 
but not in an adverse way. In fact I'd go as 
far as to say (although many wouldn't) that 
most of the material benefits froma rough, 
shakey interpretation . . . it's got a human 
quality to it that music of this kind relies on 
for its appeal. Roll Another Number', which 
has got to be about nothing else but getting 
stoned, works perfectly in this context and 
ends up being one of those irresistible songs 
that you just have to sing along with. 'Come 
On Baby Let's Go Downtown’, recorded ‘live’ 
a couple of years ago on a Neil Young/Crazy 
Horse tour with the late Danny Whitten sing- 
ing lead vocals, is roughly in the same mould, 
but they’re the only two songs with lyrics 
of a lighthearted nature. The rest of the album 
is, in contrast, heavy listening. The songs are 
either of a deeply personal kind like ‘Albu- 
querque’ which contains a recurring theme in 
Young's work throughout his career , . . his 
desire to escape the pressures and formal 
trappings that go with being a ‘rock star’, 
perfectly summed up in one verse: 

So I'll stop when I can 

Find some fried eggs and country ham 

I'll find somewhere 

Where they don’t care 

Who Iam. 

And then there are songs like ‘Lookout Joe’ 
which deals with the plight of war veterans 
who arrive home junkies—unable to satisfy 
their needs—a subject that has admittedly 
been covered by many people before, but 
nevertheless Young’s own effort is probably 
as good as any of that genre. Of course per- 
haps the most direct and arresting song is the 
title track, which incidentally appears on the 
album twice, at the beginning and the end. 
It’s about Bruce Berry, a CSN&Y roadie, 
who died of a drug overdose, and in fact the 
whole album is dedicated to him and ex-Crazy 
Horse guitarist Danny Whitten who died in 


. Similar circumstances. Both the lyrics and 


music to the song appear to have been written 
and performed in a shocked, emotional state 
of mind and as a result lacks the craft and 
long-term appeal of most of Young's work. 

And now a word or two about the musi- 
cians involved. As Tonight's The Night was 
written and recorded before On The Beach, it 
features old Crazy Horse members Ralph 
Molina (drums) and Billy Talbot (bass), plus 
appearances from Nils Lofgren (guitar & 
piano), Ben Keith (pedal steel), Jack 
Nitzsche (piano), Tim Drummond (bass), and 
Kenny Buttrey (drums): 

Just as a postscript to this review (which is 
mercifully being cut short before I ramble on 
indefinitely), I recently met Cameron Crowe, 
one of America's most influential rock jour- 
nalists, and he's just done a truly mammoth 
interview with Neil Young which threatens 


EARN 


px The Beach were both brilliant i in their 


to reveal all and will eventually appear in 


Rolling Stone . . . look out for it. Also there 

is a fairly interesting interview in NME of June 
28th which mainly deals with this album. 
Furthermore, don't take any notice of any of 
the reviews you may read, including even this 
one if you like. Just go out and get the 

album. 


O ANDY 


Robert Hunter 


TIGER ROSE 
Round Records RX-105 


ALTHOUGH IT'S COMMON news by now 
that the Grateful Dead have ceased their col- 
lective activities until the summer of next 
year, a whole complicated mess of individual 


d R SN IAS eee 


UE PILAM UTE 


projects have taken place most of which have 
or will be making an appearance on the 
Round Records label: Recently there have 
been four such albums released, none of 
which, to my knowledge, have yet been re- 
viewed in any other paper. There is a remark- 
able and original electronic album by Ned 
Lagan and Phil Lesh called Seastones, an 
album of bluegrass music from Garcia's 
band, Old & In The Way, and a Keith & 
Donna Godcheaux album, all of which will 
be discussed in full in the next issue. The 
fourth album, and by far the easiest to listen 
to, is Robert Hunter's Tiger Rose, his 

second solo album and one that I find 
generally accentuates the deficiencies shown 
on the first while at the same time produces 
moments of real beauty and musical invent- 
iveness. 
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inability to consistently come up with 
melodies that are in any way memorable ... 
his mediocre ones sound even worse up 
against the really good ones, and his voice 
is still a bit difficult to take. He croaks and 
strains and tries everything to vary the 
timbre and pitch, but it still comes out just 
plain boring. Except, that is, when the 
arrangements are in any way sympathetic, 
which brings me on to another criticism . . . 
although the standard of musicianship is 
faultless, as you would expect from Jerry 
Garcia, Mickey Hart, David Freiberg, Dave 
Torbert, Pete Sears, etc, the production and 
arrangements (by Garcia) I find rather 
strange to say the least. The album, taken as 
a whole, sounds slightly samey and lifeless, 
and I would venture to suggest a fuller and 
more varied production job could have helped 
matters. The actual songs themselves however, 
are mostly very good . . . Hunter's strong- 
point of course is his lyrics, and when he 
comes up with a good set of words, a pleasant 
melody, and a compatible arrangement and 
production job, the results are quite stun- 
ning. Unfortunately, that doesn't happen 
too often, but the one track on T'iger Rose 
where it does, a track called 'One Thing To 
Try”, is worth, along with the beautiful 
cover, the price of the album alone. 

Although the gegeral impression I’ve 
given is one of disappointment, let me ^ 
qualify it by saying that despite its short- 


O ANDY 
OTHER RELEASES 


(Epic EPC 69139) 


Illustrated abové is the cover of 
Robert Hunter's new album "Tiger Rose" 
by Kelley Mouse Studios, San Francisco. 
It is featured on a great new T. shirt 
and 12" square Patch, one of twenty five 
exclusive West Coast designs that'll 
blow your mind!...... Send a big S.A.E. 
for our B/W poster and add 20p. for a 
full colour catalogue. Solely from: 

Alcock & Dicks Trading Company, 

93 Charlton Church Lane, London SE7. 
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comings, I enjoy listening to Tiger Rose a 
lot. It’s a friendly record, it makes mistakes 
and it doesn’t always want to make you 
listen too closely, but its sentiments are 
admirable and the guys who made it are all 
OK by me. Oh yeah, and if you’re gonna 
buy this record, order it from Virgin Records 
"cause they re selling it for £1.99. 


AS HE STANDS Ron Geesin (Ron 28) 
THE HEAT IS ON - The Isley Brothers 


ANNIVERSARY SPECIAL VOL.1 The Earl 


NA E YAT e 
DAS 
Scruggs Revue (CBS 80821) 
STREETLIFE SERENADE —Billy Joel 
(CBS 80766) i 
JASMINE NIGHTMARES —Edgar Winter 
(Blue Sky SKY 80772) 
INITIATION -Todd Rundgren (Bearsville 
K55504) 
OVER THE RAINBOW - Various Artists 
(Chrysalis CHR 1079) 
MADE IN THE SHADE —Rolling Stones 
(Rolling Stones COC 59104) 
ONE OF THESE NIGHTS —Eagles (Asylum 
.SYLA 8759) - 
INSPIRATION —Amazing Blondel (DJM 
DJLPS 446) 
HOME OF THE BRAVE —Christopher 
Rainbow (Polydor 2383 338) 
NATIVE DANCER -Wayne Shorter 
(CBS 80721) 
CUT THE CAKE —Average White Band 
(Atlantic K 50146) 
CHOCOLATE CHIP —Isaac Hayes (Hot 
Buttered Soul Records ABCL 5129) 
PRIME CUTS — Various Artists (SINGL 1) 
A FRIEND OF MINE —John Dawson Read 
(Chrysalis CHR 1075) 
BANCO - Banco (Manticore K 53507) 
MOON BATHING -Lesley Duncan (GM 
GML 1017) 
TALL TREE —Peter Sarstedt (Warners 
K56129) 
DIAMONDS & RUST —Joan Baez (A&M 
AMLH 64527) 
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off CARNABY ST . WI. 
(The very tiny shop up 
the alley opposite the 
fi, Flea Market). 
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DISCOUNT ON ALL RECORDS 


WE STOCK US & CONTINENTAL 
IMPORT LPs & SINGLES 
(mainly rock) 


LENNY BRUCE 


—Aa LB's records are sometimes very hard to find we try 
tO stock all that's available 


SECONDHAND LPs BOUGHT AND SOLD 


. this man smiling? 


Because he knows 
a good back issue 
when he sees one 


ROLL UP! ROLL UP! Invest in some ZigZag back 
issues before we really do go out of stock. Each 
issue is only 25p inc. p&p + manhandling. Send 
your name, address, requirements & money to: 
ZigZag back issues, 37 Soho Square, London W1. 


Please allow 3 weeks for delivery . . . plus a few days (months), to 


enable us to answer millions of irate letters . . . 
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1-26 Sold out completely. 


27 
28 
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34 
35 
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Jimmy Page, Bridget St John, Procul/Traffic Tree, Ducks 
Deluxe, Kinks, Steve Stills, Byrds Part 1. 


Led Zeppelin, The Nitty Gritty Dirt Band, Kim Fowley, 
Stealers Wheel, Kevin Ayers Tree, Byrds Part 2. 


Genesis, Everly Bros, Eagles/Burritos Family Tree, Silverhead, 
Johnny Speight, Beefheart, Byrds Part 3. 


Sold out completely. 
Sold out completely. 


Pink Floyd, Steve Ellis, The Story of Spirit, Clifford T Ward, 
John Cale, Roy Buchanan, Byrds Part 6. 


McKendree Spring, Robert Plant, Boz Scaggs, Clarence White, 
Steve Miller/Sir Douglas Quintet Tree 


Sold out completely. 
Sold out completely. 


Van Morrison, Stan Tracey, Kevin Coyne, Grateful Dead 
Part 2, Byron Berline 


Charlie Watts, Mighty Baby, Nils Lofgren, Grateful Dead 
Part 3, Country Joe McDonald 


Quicksilver Messenger Service, Richard Greene Tree, Ben 51 
Sidran, Loggins & Messina, John Stewart 


Michael Nesmith interview, Steve Miller, ZigZag Poll, Ralph 52 
McTell, Evan Parker 


Dave Mason, Michael Nesmith: post-Monkees, Peter Hammill, 53 
Macon, Georgia 


Quicksilver, John Martyn, David Blue, Free, Moby Grape, 
Michael Fennelly, Byrds Story Part 7 (!?!!) 


Nick Drake, Albert Hammond, Moby Grape, Dr Hook, Free, 
Lovin' Spoonful, John Weider, John Stewart 


Tim Hardin, Jackie Lomax, Bees Make Honey, Man Tree, 
Love, Sopwith Camel, Townshend, Steely Dan 


Tim Buckley, 10cc, Marc Benno, Townshend, Clapton Tree, 
Beefheart, Tangerine Dream, Blue Oyster Cult 


Russ Ballard, Bruce Springsteen, New Riders Chart, Dead 
Sound System, Poco Chart, Bert Jansch 


Phil Lesh, Rick Nelson, Ron Wood, Poco, Kevin Ayers, 
Leonard Cohen, American Newsletter 


Grace Slick, Rick Nelson, Redwing, Keith Richard, Chilli 
Willi, Roy Harper 


Jesse Winchester, Butts Band, John Sebastian, Arthur Lee, 
Nei] Young, Curt Boetcher, Tim Buckley 


Gene Clark, Home, Biff Rose, Ray Davies, Jess Roden, Nick 
Drake, Curt Boetcher 


Linda Ronstadt, Lindisfarne, Nico, Neil Young, Little Feat, 
Sneaky Pete Kleinow, Arthur Lee 


Dr Feelgood, Wishbone Ash Part 1, Norman Greenbaum, lan 
Hunter Family Tree, Gentle Giant, Henry Cow 


Lou Reed, Wishbone Ash Part 2, Country Rock, Caravan, 
Burritos, John Cipollina, The Strawbs Part 1 


Genesis, Pure Prairie League, Country Rock, The Magic Band, 


The Strawbs Part 2, Jesse Colin Young 
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TODD RUNDEREN 


odd Rundgren 


‘Initiation’ 


Almost everything that happened last Point Reyes, North NS but with. || recently interviewed Price for a more | / PT 
month has been totally eclipsed by that | little success). "I've been writing a lot ¡detailed review when I've read the book his most intuitive album so far,also 
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back. It would be impossible to do ! with Bonnie Bramlett and | hope to put jJust to finish up with, a new issue j S thelongest musical record ever made 
justice to such an event in the short | together a small group for her", says ¡of Hot Wacks is out....as good as | AN POP 
amount of space on this page, so we're |Benno. He also sent news on his old ever with stuff on Eric Clapton, Ry WE ^ 5 = ER 2 
going to present a full report in the band The Nightcrawlers....'"they!re Cooder, Harvey Mandel, and The L 69 minutes I1seconds sents fates 
next issue and hopefully illuminate a | like cowshit man, evenywhere; ." and |Turtles. 25p from 16 Almondbank 
few points that the other reviews missed! promised a copy tape of the albúm he Terrace, Edinburgh EHI! 1SS. 
or glossed over. | was down on the ¡cut with the band, which A&M reportedly|Also a brand new mag called 'Nost- 
pitch basking in the glorious sunshine, wouldn't issue. More news later....if algia! with a lot of interesting grist 
and John was up in the press box, so the promised tape arrives. - Joni Mitchell, Todd Rundgren, 
between us we should be able to pres- In the midst of all the summer iMan, and much more. 25p from 11 
ent a fairly balanced account for those activity, Van der Graaf Generator's Thistleboon Road, Mumbles, Swansea. 
of you unlucky enough not to be there. return to major concert work is worth That's it, see you next month. 
| Full marks to Elton John for hand- keeping in mind. After a highly success- | Andy. 
picking such a formidable line-up of ful French tour - their first dates 
bands and presenting us with a day's together for three years - Peter Hammill] [KLIRSAAL. FLYERS COMPETITION 
music that we'll never forget. Guy Evans, Hugh Banton, and Dave To celebrate their imminent rise to 
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| listening habits over the last fortnight Victoria Palace on July 27th. | expect ¡Flyers, in conjunction with Zigzag 
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1. Roll Another Number - Neil Young. ¡getting the magazine together every picker named Ritchie Bull. Now all ] En 7 hy logu ero 
2. Borrowed Tune - Neil Young month is the fact that | don't get as much || you've got to do to win yourself a | N : dia e from the culth S 
| 3. Wild Country - Thunderclap Newman. |time to read as | would like, and most handsome prize is guess Ritchie's > 
4. One Of These Nights - Eagles. of the stuff I do read is about rock music] weight. At a suitable gig to be three films East of Eden, 
5. The Death Of Rock And Roll - Todd |However, I've managed to work my way !|arranged after the competition 5 3 
Rundgren. through a couple of books lately, one of ||closes, Ritchie will be ceremonious- Rebel without aCause and Giant 
6. Won't Get Fooled Again - The Who. which is directly concerned with the ly weighed and the winner announced | 
7. Shakin! Street - MC5. : record business, and the other a really ||If he's there on the night he (or she) 
8. Rocky Mountain Way - Joe Walsh. remarkable book about a teenage street will be presented with their prize 
| 9. Someone Saved My Life Tonight - gang in the Bronx during the sixties. la copy of the Kursaal!s sparkling 
| Elton John. The first one is 'Clive:Inside The new album and a nice surprise!!), 
10. Sail On Sailor - Beach Boys. Record Business! by Clive Davis and if not they'll be notified by post. 
| Both Neil Young songs are naturally (Morrow). Those of you who only even So what are you waiting for? Have 
enough from his new album, the Thun- vaguel y follow the comings and goings ‘Ja guess and send your entries 2 
| derclap Newman track is from 'Holly- ¡of the record industry will know that along with your name and address e 
' wood Dream! which, if you read the ¡Clive Davis was the President of CBS to Kursaal Flyers Competition, 
1 Speedy Keen article elsewhere, you'll ¡Records and was unceremoniously Zigzag, 37 Soho Square, London onnie 00 À 
Lj] | know ! value very highly, and 'The ¡fired in 1973 after allegations involving ||W!. Chocs Away!! i si 
' Death Of Rock And Roll! is another one |the misuse of money, drugs, etc. Well al. 2226. 
| f of Todd Rundgren's kaleidoscopic this book is Davis! autobiography, and Al ` “Now Look his second solo album 
{ | power-house songs - this from his new [as such is a very interesting and | |THE GREAT LOST MICHAEL SES 
Ei | LP 'Initiation'. | wonder how many:of absorbing insight into the way the WILHELM ALBUM and follow up to 
n you out there consider, as | do, that business ticks, although at times | Through the unfailing goodwill of 9. . 9 
| Rundgren is one of THE major artists rather felt that Davis, as earnest, Andrew Lauder at LIA Records and I ve got my own album todo 
in rock'n'roll today? As you read this, [hard-working and genuine as he is, the talent of ex-Charlatan Michael 
| will already have done an extensive loften sounded too good to be true, and Wilhelm, Zigzag are very proud to Soul man Bobby Womack 
interview with the man which will - that many of the problems and incidents announce that they'll be issuing 


appear shortly. The Eagles, Joe Walsh, he describes have been over-simplified. 
Elton John and Beach Boys! tracks are John Tobler also tells me that there are 


this great album in a couple of 
months time, Yes folks, our very 


plays guitarand sings on most tracks 


A all current singles, and if you've ‘several factual errors in the book which,||own record on our very own label! 
already got 'Holland! and 'The Smoker if you read it, you might be able to spot, ||Sounds too good to be true doesn't 
| You Drink....!' (which you should have), ¡although | must admit that 1 don't know it? Well we need your help. This 
i | and you don't think the new Eagles jenough about CBS to be able to correct album, recorded during 1971-2 and 
1 album is up to scratch, and you can't them. The book is only in hard-back NEVER BEFORE RELEASED, will 
í afford to shell out over three quid for unfortunately, so it's ludicrously be available only through Zigzag. 
| un Elton's album, then these singles are expensive, but your local library will The point is we need to have a rough 
r essential. It's as much in anticipation no doubt have it, so have a glance idea of how many to press up. We're 
| | of the new Who LP as anything else ‘through when you've got the time. going to sell it at a very reasonable 
| that I've been consistently playing | The second book is called 'The price and in all honesty | can't Ed] 
| 'Wont Get Fooled Again! - the penulti- |Wanderers! (Chatto & Windus), and is | [possibly see how «any true Zig- 
| mate Who track for my money........ by Richard Price, a teacher at Long zagger could live without it..... it's 
{ | savage, stylish, and so bloody exciting Island university, New York. His book  ||more than just a valuable collect- 6 9 
t ESTI A rock'n! fin! roll. Much the same ¡is a really compelling story of the or's item, ... it's a bloody brilliant Tonight's the Night marks 
can be said of the late, great MC5. If ‘characters in a Bronx street gang ‘Jalbum. So if you anticipate buying 
you haven't got 'Back In The USA! from icalled The Wanderers (named after the one or more copies please, without a reunion bet ween 
which 'Shakin! Street! is taken, then ¡Dion song), and all of it is written from ||fail, write and let me know. The S P e e 
get it, put your head between the reg experience, which if you read ||sooner the letters start coming in NeilYoung and his original 
speakers and play it LOUD. Great LP. t, is all the more remarkable. William  ||the sooner we can get this princely 
Burroughs himself has been moved to ¡[platter ready for you. Don't delay, ! ba king ro ra H 
lit Contrary to suspicions held by call i. "a deeply moving account of do it today. More details next month. c 5 upC zy orse, 
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his progress from Austin, Texas to mind long after you put the book down. Many thanks. Kragen m eter 
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Reaching new peaks 


STRAY 
‘STAND UP AND 
BE COUNTED' 


DNLS 3066 

A new signing to Dawn Records, 
Stray, one of the most successful 
working bands. This masterpiece 
is in your record shop now! 
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DNLS 3067 
henomenal album from the U.S. band 


e American Top 100 in the first 
lease. Try and get a listen and 
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